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Specializing in the Underwriting 
and Distribution of Investment Securities 


In our Bond Department here in 
Chicago, more than a hundred peo- 
ple are engaged exclusively in serv- 
ing our investment customers. @In 


stantly serving the financial interests 
of eight central states. @| Through 
our officers we are in personal touch, 
at all times, with investment affairs 


addition, local offices are maintained 
for resident district representatives 
in Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Daven- 
port, and St. Louis. @ In all, twelve 


in all parts of the country, as well 
as abroad. @ And back of all is the 
banking institution itself with its 
great resources, its complete organi- 


out-of-town representatives are con- zation and long financial experience. 


Capital and Surplus - Forty-Five Million Dollars 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
_ TRUST COMPANY 


cA consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company and 
The Corn Exchange National Bank 


LA SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS CHICAGO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 

















When you 


are pressed 
for time 


Consult your RAND MSNALLY 
Bankers Directory. 

It offers you the most complete 
collection of accurate informa- 
tion to be found anywhere in the 
banking field. You may be sure 
that all the facts and figures are 
up to date if you have the latest 
edition. 

Rand MfNally & Company 
publish the Blue Book twicea year 
with the many revisions that six 
months’ normal business changes 
bring about. More than 200,000 
changes are necessary before the 
book can go to press. You can 
judge from this whether or not it 
paysyoutohavethelatestedition. 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Washington 


For more than half a century 
Rand MSNally & Company have 
been specialists in banking pub- 
lications. During these many 
years they have established a 
net-work of dependable informa- 
tion sources and an unequalled 
system of checking and classifi- 
cation. 

Bankers and all others who 
must have trustworthy financial 
information depend upon these 
Rand M¢Nally publications. 
They have learned through years 
of experience that they are abso- 
lutely reliable, that they com- 
prise a complete service for every 
bank use. 
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Bank Publications 


Bankers Directory (Blue Book) 

The Bankers Monthly 

Key to the A. B. A. Numerical 
Transit System 

The Bankers Service Bulletin 

The Bankers Service Guide 

Banking and Business Ethics 

Maps for Bankers 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 


Los Angeles 


Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World, Established 1856 


Official Numbering Agent, American Bankers Association 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Your Private Office in Cleveland 


F YOU had your own special 
representative in Cleveland 
there are few things he could do 
for you which the Union Trust 
does not stand ready and willing 
to do for its customers — and 
probably at a saving to them. 


—> > 


tm UNION TRUST oa. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Resources over 300 “Millions Since ’61 a Bank for Bankers 
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The Hand of a Great Service 


Americans who have traveled much in 
foreign lands will tell you that there is no 
more welcome sight to a troubled traveler 
than a courier of American Express. 


Intelligent, efficient, courteous, inspiring 
confidence, bringing relief —American Ex- 
press couriers are the embodiment of the 
helpful, personal Service they represent— 
the Travel Service of American Express 
Company. 


Banks everywhere assure this Service to 
their travel patrons when they sell them 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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There Is No 
Substitute 
for Circulation 





In the days before the advent of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations many ingenious schemes were 
used to inflate circulation as inducements to the 
advertiser. This was attempted substitution. 


‘ 


The prevalence of such policies brought about the 
necessity of an authorized authority to check these 
unfair methods. The A. B. C. was the result, and 
today the majority of leading publications in the 
United States and Canada look to the Bureau to 
verify their circulation, both for their own, as well 
as the advertisers’ protection. 





We are proud to be members of the A. B.C. Our 
last report from the Bureau’s Auditor is open for 
your inspection, and it will reveal no semblance 
of substitution for the circulation we claim—and 
have. 
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ACCOUNT ACTIVITY AS BASIS 
FOR THE SERVICE -CHARGE 


Importance of analysis in determining 
just where money comes from to handle 
the many accounts banks carry at a loss 
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By Z. D. BONNER 


Vice-President, Commercial National Bank, San Antonio, Texas 


HE question of the service charge 

is inseparable from the question 
of analysis of customers’ accounts. So, 
in this discussion, let us treat these two 
problems as inter-dependent, one upon 
the other. 

First, let me emphasize and direet 
the readers’ attention again to the three 
assertions given in the accompanying 
panel. Read them carefully—apply 
them to your bank—and supply the 


I answer both these questions in the 
negative. I contend that a bank should 
not, from year to year, carry accounts 
on which it is sustaining a loss; that 
if the proposition is rightly and pleas- 
antly explained to the customer, he will 
see the justice of the bank’s position; 
and that so far as the business house 
is coneerned, it is an outrageous im- 
position upon the good graces of the 
bank, to “ride” it with a continuous 


loss. That, to all, such a strict analysis 
should be applied. 

There is another side to this contro- 
versy. Since the banks are paying out 
their good money to carry many ac- 
counts at a loss, just where does this 
money come from? It comes, as we all 
know, from the good account—from the 
account whose balances are sufficiently 
large not only to cover the cost of main- 
tenance, but in addition, to render suffi- 


facts for your own business, 
if it can be done. 

Now, with this background, 
the problem resolves itself 
into answering these two 
questions : 

1. Shall any given indi- 
vidual bank continue, from 
year to year, to handle a 
large number of accouts, at 
an actual loss, in the vague 
hope that some day, somehow, 
in some unexplainable way, a 
sufficient number of these ac- 
counts are going to be profit- 
able to a sufficient extent to 
cover the present day loss? 

2. Shall any given indi- 
vidual bank permit business 
houses, from year to year, to 
“ride” it with active checking 
accounts, containing small and 
insignificant balances from 
which the bank cannot hope to 
make sufficient money to off- 
set the cost of handling, with- 
out applying a rigid analysis 
and requiring them to pay 
any losses that such accounts 
might entail? 


ate US start this discussion of the service 
charge upon small and unprofitable check- 
ing accounts with these assertions-— 

1. That few banks have a well established 
and well organized cost accounting system 
enabling them to really tell what of their busi- 
ness is yielding a profit and what a loss; and 
yet, these same bankers would refuse instantly 
to extend credit to a merchant who frankly 
confessed that he had no system of marking up 
profits on his goods, nor of determining his 
percentage of operation costs. 

2. That few banks really know how many 
accounts they carry on their books at a loss, 
nor do they know what percentage of their 
business in number of accounts, or in total 
deposits, shows a net loss on handling. 

3. That, worse still, few banks can really 
tell you what is their cost, per item, in han- 
dling checks against their depositors’ accounts, 
and therefore they cannot tell the good from 
the bad. 

These assertions may sound far-fetched, but 
they are true. Ask yourself if you can answer 
them as they apply to your own business. 


—THE AUTHOR. 


cient profit to cover the cost 


of earrying a lot of these 
little unprofitable accounts, 
and possibly leave some part 
of this profit to the bank for 
dividends to its stockholders. 

Now, would it not be more 
fair to give some of this 
profit back to the profitable 
accounts, upon which the 
bank moves, lives, and has its 
being, in the shape of interest 
upon their balances—or, in 
the shape of a reduced in- 
terest rate upon their loans— 
rather than to divert this 
profit over to the unprofitable 
accounts who are not entitled 
to it, who do not appreciate 
it, and whose commercial 
transactions have no _ great 
bearing upon the business life 
of the community? 

Let me present another 
angle. 

We are all aware that 
from year to year, the com- 
petition between banks, for 
business, is growing keener 
and keener. And we are 
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equally aware. of the fact that the 
costs of operation are mounting, 


from year to year. Many of us think, 
at least, that we can see the day ap- 
proaching when we must make a general 
lowering of interest rates, and in many 
many of us have already made 
coneessions, both as to rates on loans, 
and interest on good balances. 


eases 


Consider this proposition, that the 
well managed bank—the bank which 
knows its cost, knowing where it begins 
and where it ends in making profit upon 
its business—is able to give keener com- 
petition than the one that does not 
know; and I am bold enough to make 
the assertion that within a few vears, 
we will see the time arriving when many 
hanks will refuse to take unprofitable 
accounts. But on the other hand, those 
banks are going out after your and our 
good balances; they are going to pay 
a small rate of interest upon those bal- 
ances; they are going to loan money 
at a little less rate of interest and main- 
tain the account at all times so that it 
vields a small profit. But they will re- 
refuse to expend these profits upon un- 
profitable When that time 
comes, the souree from which the bank 
gets its money to carry the unprofitable 
account will be gone, and from neces- 
sity, the practice of carrying unprofit- 
able business must then be discontinued 
because no bank ean then exist if all 
its business be made up of the type of 
account now under discussion. 


business. 


So much for argument. It has oe- 
curred to me that many bankers may be 
interested in having some concrete fig- 
ures of our actual experience. In so 
far as I know, the Commercial National 
Bank of San Antonio is the only in- 
stitution in our city making a service 
charge upon the small account, and 
rigidly applying the analysis to all mer- 
cantile accounts, charging those that 
show a loss. 

We inaugurated, more than two years 
ago, the practice of service charging 
the little account, and rigidly analyzing 
the business account. We did this be- 
cause the accumulation in the city, of so 
many of these little unprofitable ac- 
counts, was becoming a great burden. 
Our results have been as follows: 

During the year 1924, we credited to 
our profits account, the net sum of 
$2,466.47, and during the year 1925, we 
credited to our profits account, from this 
source, the net sum of $2,630.55. Dur- 
ing that time we have placed upon serv- 
ice charge approximately 1,000 accounts 
and about 75 per cent of these accounts 
have closed out, taking with them total 
aggregate balances not in excess of $15,- 
000.00. We have been able to dispense 
with the services of three clerks, to 
whom we paid an average salary of 
$100.00 per month—a further saving 
upon the operation of $3,600.00 per 
annum—and I would certainly like to 
be shown any other way to make $3,- 
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600.00 profit out of total balances of 
$15,000.00. 

Naturally, you are interested in 
knowing what has been the result upon 
our business generally. Our deposits 
have shown an actual increase in bal- 
ances, due to the fact that we have 
exerted our energies toward obtaining 
profitable business. Were it not for the 
fact that we do not need so many clerks 
to handle our business, we would never 
know that these accounts had been 
closed, for the reason that they took 
such an insignificant sum of money with 
them, in the form of balances when they 
closed their accounts. 


For example, after our first year’s 


work, accounts averaging less than 
$100.00, decreased 533 in number. On 


the other hand, the average balance of 
this class of accounts remaining with us 


AYLORD S. MORSE, who 
is well known to hun- 
dreds of bankers throughout 
the country, will have some 
interesting things to say in 
his article in the May issue 
on the unprofitable checking 
account problem and _ the 
service charge. 
Previous to his connection 
with the State Bank of 
Chicago, Mr. Morse was for 


a number of years a country 
banker in Indiana. He knows 
the problems of both the 
large and the small town 
banker and his article, pre- 
pared especially for THE 


BANKERS MONTHLY, dis- 
cusses the subject from both 
viewpoints. 

Other helpful articles on 
this problem are also sched- 
uled for later issues. 





was raised 50 per cent due to our work 
along this line, and the average balance 
of all accounts upon our books was 
raised $85.00 per account and our de- 
posits inereased during the period in 
the sum of $147,839.65. 

On careful analysis we found that 
2 cents per check is the approximate 
cost of handling. On this basis we pre- 
pared a large chart which hangs over 
the individual bookkeeper’s desk, show- 
ing just where the bank begins and ends 
in losing money, so that all he needs 
to do is to count the number of items 
handled during a given month, compute 
the average balance, and make a com- 
parison with the chart. He can readily 
tell whether or not the bank is making 
a profit, or losing money upon the ae- 
count. 


For example, if the account has an 
average balance of $300.00 and draws 
upon us 12 checks per month, we make 








a profit on that account of $6.28, 
whereas, if the same account draws on 
us 50 checks a month, we lose $2.79 
per annum. If an account maintaining 
a balance of $2,000.00 draws 50 checks 
per month, we make a profit on that 
account of $85.17 per annum, but if the 
same account draws upon us 625 checks 
per month, we lose on that account 
$52.83 per year. We have a supply of 
these charts and shall be pleased to send 
a copy to any banker who is interested, 

Now the service charge as it applies 
to the country banker is a problem that 
must be worked out in each individual 
ease. My opinion is that until the num- 
ber of unprofitable accounts exceeds 30 
per cent of the total number of accounts 
upon the books, it is not a very serious 
cause for worry. Our experience has 
been that these little accounts cost us 
approximately $6.00 per year, or 50 
cents per month, and that is the charge 
we make. But I ean see no difference in 
this problem to the country bank than to 
the city bank, except that it ought to 
be easier for him to put into effect. 

I want to emphasize here that the 
question of whether an account is un- 
profitable is not its size, but its activity. 
We base our charge strictly upon the 
question of activity. We have accounts 
with balanees of $10.00 yielding us a 
profit, and we have another account, a 
mereantile house, whose balances will 
average $3,000.00 upon which we sus- 
tain a monthly loss of about $18.00 and 
to cover which we charge the account 
monthly. This latter customer handles 
through us more than 18,000 items per 
annum. 


I want to stress, also, that this is not 
a matter to be covered by a rigid rule 
applied without deviation. You must 
run this department of your bank with 
a sense of proportion and by applying 
the rule of reason. Before charging 
any account, you must take into con- 
sideration its business and social con- 
nections, and whether you receive from 
other sources which it might influence, 
balances more than sufficient to cover 
the loss being sustained. 


Upon the inauguration of a service 
charge, the customary procedure is to 
mail form letters or cards to the list of 
commercial customers, informing them 
of tne decision on the part of the bank 
to make a charge when an account falls 
below a stipulated balance, or becomes 
unprofitable through over-activity. In 
a great many this is done too 
freely and without distinction being 
drawn between the old established and 
profitable account, and the small, un- 
profitable one. Although the better 
class of customer usually understands 
that the form letters do not apply in 
his case, there is nevertheless a_ field 
opened for loss of good will. This is 
particularly evident when good accounts 
are later charged through oversight or 
indiscretion. 
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FINDING NEW MARKETS FOR THE 
BANK’S SURPLUS FUNDS 


Popularizing credit as a suggested remedy 


—Should the public be educated to a bet- 


ter understanding of what credit means? 


NCE every so often recurs a cycle 


when banks are overstocked with 
money and when interest rates,—the 
selling price of credit which is the 


bank’s commodity—are so low that bank 
profits are seriously reduced. In such 
times the banker has his anxious days 
and sleepless nights, for overhead goes 
on forever. In the midst of such a con- 
dition there appears to be little the 
banker can do by way of remedy. So, 
he sits helplessly awaiting the upward 
swing which will restore profits to a 
normal margin. 

Whatever the remedy, it must be 
recognized and applied long before the 
evele of oversupply and low rates is 
due. 

With bétter railroad service and 
quicker deliveries encouraging hand-to- 
mouth buying and lower inventories, 
and with reduction from other causes 
in the amount of credit needed to finance 
business, the banker finds himself face 
to face, ever so often, with the problem 
of idle funds and inadequate return on 
what he can place. At such a time his 
quandary is similar to that of the mer- 
chant or manufacturer who finds him- 
self overstocked and competing with 
others in the same predicament. 

Recently there have been published 
the opinions of economists predicting 
that, because of changing economie con- 
ditions, the world faces a long period 
of low money rates. I offer no contribu- 
tion to that diseussion but content my- 
self with making a few suggestions for 
finding new outlets for money, which 
if accomplished, will go far toward 
stabilizing bank profits. 

Bankers cannot be content with a suit- 
able return on their invested capital 
only during the high peaks of demand. 
They naturally feel disinclined to in- 
erease their deposit liabilities when they 
are already overstocked, for more de- 


posits only aggravate a distressing 
situation. On the other hand, if new 


and safe outlets can be discovered the 
conditions would improve—and with a 
steadier demand for legitimate loans, 
interest rates would harden, 
double relief. 

When a merchant is overstocked he 
ean stop buying. When the banker is 
overstocked, custom requires that he 
continue to “buy goods”—to receive 
deposits offered, on which he must pay 
terest even if he does not want them. 

Often a bank officer discovers a new 


giving 
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President, Harvey Blodgett Co., St. Paul,*Minn. 


borrower whose responsibility entitles 


him to favorable consideration. Un- 
questionably, there are many more who 
are good potential borrowers, who could 
use credit advantageously, but who do 
not know it. And there are still others 
—a larger number—who with eduea- 
tion, could he shown how to order their 
ways so as to become worthy of credit. 

To forestall criticism and violent dis- 
sent, let me say here that I do not pro- 
pose any sensational advertising of an 
open treasure chest. The public can 
be educated in the essentials of credit 
in a rational way that will not violate, 
in the least, any of the established prin- 
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ciples of sound banking. On the contrary, 
education of this kind can only ereate 
a greater respect for these principles 
and ineuleate a better understanding of 
them. 

In a published article, Roger W. 
Babson said, “If you want to be of the 
greatest possible service to your .com- 
munity, teach folks to handle 
and to use eredit efficiently.” The idea 
of frankly advertising money to lend is 
repugnant to many bankers: There is, 
however, a noteworthy distinction be- 


money 


tween advertising for horrowers and de- 
veloping the latent eredit power of in- 
dividuals and of business men. It ree 
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quires little imagination to distinguish 
between these two objects. 

Festus J. Wade, president of the 
Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis, 
courageously set an example in inform- 
ing the public candidly that his bank 
had surplus funds for which it was seek- 
ing a proper outlet. Wide and favor- 
able comment was given this action of 
a banker who is held in high esteem, 
and it is not conceivable that Mr. 
Wade’s bank let down its guard one 
whit in considering applications which 
ensued. In capable hands such a policy 
could not imply risk by any stretch of 
the imagination. It was a legitimate 
business proposition. Yet this is not 
the course I am advocating in this 
article. 


* * 
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It requires no radical change in policy 
for bankers to undertake, in a large 
way, the development of the credit 
power of individuals and of business 
concerns. They are, in fact, doing that 
very thing every day, within the limita- 
tions of personal contacts. They ex- 
plain patiently to borrowers what a 
bank can do and what it cannot do. 
They point out to applicants what they 
lack in order to qualify for credit lines. 
They send many away with requests 
denied but with clarified vision, a step 
further in their progress toward the 
goal of financial responsibility. 

Thus, in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness the banker “publishes” on a very 
limited scale, the elements of credit 
building. Frequently in these contacts 


* * * 


bankers discover new and promising 
candidates for credit favor. This would 
indicate that there are always more bor- 
rowers with latent, perhaps undiscoy- 
ered, possibilities. Undoubtedly there 
is a great, untapped source of potential 
borrowing capacity in every community, 
The logical process for developing this 
source is to extend knowledge. A policy 
of silence on the subject can never open 
it up. It is as practical to develop 
these possibilities in a thousand indi- 
viduals who do not happen to present 
themselves and their plans, as it is in 
the few who do. 

Ordinarily, banks do not go out of 
their way to develop the credit power 
of their customers. Instead, they usu- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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DEVELOPING TRUST BUSINESS IN 
THE 


SMALL COMMUNITY 


How a New Jersey trust company in- 
jected new life into its campaigns for 
accounts—The importance of trained men 


By CHARLES H. PLENTY 


' Vice-President, The Hackensack Trust Company, Hackensack, New Jersey 


HE trust department of the average 

country banking institution is neces- 
sarily of slow growth, largely because 
of inadequate training in this field 
among the officers. It has been so much 
easier to obtain commercial and savings 
accounts and with this business show 
a profit for the stockholders that their 
energy is usually directed along general 
banking lines with little thought devoted 
to the corporate fiduciary channel. 

Since 1920 there has been a marked 
change in the attitude of men at the 
head of smaller banks toward the cor- 
porate fiduciary business, and concerted 
action is being taken by the banks of 
the country to stimulate its growth, 
realizing the tremendous possibility of 
earnings in a well operated trust de- 
partment. 

Each year more National Banks apply 
for trust powers than in the year be- 
fore, and the Comptroller now looks 
with favor on the addition “and Trust 
Company” to the former title of the 
bank. This, rather than the granting 
of new trust company charters by the 
States, measures the growth of the cor- 
porate fiduciary idea. 

The campaign of education, hereto- 
fore waged almost exclusively by the 
trust companies in larger cities, is now 
being broadened and new life injected 
by the banks in smaller places. A 
realization of the almost unlimited 
possibilities for trust business among 
their own clientele has stimulated this 
advertising and is proving the state- 


ment that when the banks advertise their 
trust departments each one will benefit 
not only from its own, but also from 
its neighbors’ copy. 

The growth of the trust idea in 
Hackensack has been interesting to 
watch and still more interesting to par- 
ticipate in. The Hackensack Trust 
Company started business in 1899. 
True to form the banking end of the 


HERE is increasing inter- 

est among smaller banks 
in the development of the 
trust department, and the 
accompanying article des- 
cribing the experience of the 
Hackensack Trust Company 
should offer helpful sugges- 
tions. 

Mr. Plenty mentions brief- 
ly the problem of compiling 
a suitable mailing list for 
circularization and solicita- 
tion work, and he tells just 
how it was handled in his 
company. Bankers inter- 
ested in a more detailed dis- 
cussion of this phase of the 
work will find Mr. Albert 
Journeay’s article on page 
18, entitled “Compiling the 
Mailing List for Trust Cam- 
paigns”, filled with other 
helps. 


business, by hard work, was well de- 
veloped while the fiduciary end was left 
to care for itself for several years. In 
1912, however, the officers became in- 
terested in an advertising plan of form 
booklets. This material, which was pur- 
chased and mailed out, marked the be- 
ginning of the growth of our trust de- 
partment. 

The booklets, which, by the way, have 
been used ever since, through their 
dignified appearance and clear cut mes- 
sage lend themselves readily to the direct 
by mail plan of distribution. 

The problem of a mailing list was 
at first somewhat a puzzle and no two 
banks approached for information on 
the subject seemed to agree. The tele- 
phone book and directory were resorted 
to in the preparation of the first mail- 
ing list, and names of people of means 
without regard to their banking affilia- 
tions were selected. A few replies were 
received but not sufficient to justify the 
effort. After a few trials of this plan 
a mailing list was created solely from 
the safe deposit customers of the bank. 

The reasons behind this decision were 
briefly these: First—The safe deposit 
renter was friendly to the bank or he 
would not have his box there. Second— 
He was possessed of something to dis- 
pose of by will or he would have no 
use for the box. Third—He was en- 
abled to come in contact with and to 
observe the way the officers of the bank 
conduct its business, and could judge 
pretty accurately the treatment that 
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would be given to his beneficiaries after 
his death. This personal equation is 
one of the largest factors in the de- 
yvélopment of the trust department. It 
influences the prospect to a great degree. 
His confidence is placed in people rather 
than in institutions and he, of course, 
wants to know who will administer his 
estate when he is gone. 

Soon after the adoption of the safe 
deposit mailing list the number of wills 
filed naming the trust company in some 
fiduciary capacity inereased noticeably. 
This led to a study of the proper mail- 
ing time and it was found the best re- 
sults were obtained by starting to mail 
the booklets during the second week of 
September and continuing each 20 days 
until the series of 12 booklets ran out. 

The mailing list has been kept at 500 
names, and as each person either re- 
sponds to the treatment or moves from 
the community the name is taken out 
and a new one substituted. Each of the 
series of booklets sent out under this 
plan during the past four years has 
brought in more than 100 wills, all 
naming this company in some fiduciary 
capacity. 

The trust department is acting in 
234 estates and trusts, whose total assets 
are over seven millions. There are over 
800 wills filed, all naming the company 
in some fiduciary capacity, and the pres- 
ent average of wills is ten per month. 
Fourteen estates have come in for set- 
tlement since the middle of December, 
1925 with assets of over one and a half 
millions. 

In addition to the booklets, news- 
paper advertising and personal solicita- 
tion have been used, each producing 
satisfactory results. The personal con- 
tact method, however, has been found 
to require great tact in handling as it 
more often repels than attracts. A 
great many men resent an inquiry di- 
rected toward the disposal of their 
property after their death, and con- 
sider it prompted more by curiosity 
than a desire to be helpful. The pros- 
pect must be led up to such solicitation 
by some other means. The closing of 
a mortgage loan always provides a good 
opening, for then it is proper to ask 
if there is a will, and when the answer 
is “no” and the officer points out the 
trouble which usually comes in connec- 
tion with real estate after death where 
there is no will, the mortgagor is usually 
willing to diseuss the matter at greater 
length with the trust officers, and often 
arranges for the preparation of a will 
not only for himself, but also for his 
wife, 

As modern methods of transportation 
have come into general use the danger 
of death by accident has increased and 
the eases where both husband and wife 
are lost in the same disaster present 
good talking points for naming the bank 
a co-executor, and trustee for the bene- 
fit of the surviving children. 

Booklets or folders showing the dis- 
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position of property by law through 
intestacy, placed in a prominent posi- 
tion on the desks of the officers, are 
often picked up by customers seated at 
those desks. When an inquiry is made 
it is an easy matter for the officer so 
addressed to introduce the customer to 
the trust department, and the diseussion 
of the subject there usually results in 
more business of, a fiduciary nature. | 
The men in the trust department must 
be enthusiastic over their work. They 
must be students and keep informed as 
to the developments taking place in the 
corporate fiduciary field. They must be 
gentlemen by instinet and training, for 
kindness and courtesy will be big fae- 
tors in the building of the department. 
The greater proportion of customers 
will be womert and the trust officer must 
therefore be patient and willing to ex- 


change many times if necessary, for a 
widow has in many eases been shielded 
from business contact throughout the 
lifetime of her husband. 

The demand for good trust depart- 
ment men is great and the supply is 
small. It is possible to get men who 
have had bank training, and aecount- 
ants, and men in other lines of business, 
and also lawyers whose practice has 
not yet demanded their entire time and 
energy, but the-good trust man must be 
a combination of all of these and so far 
has only developed in the trust depart- 
ments which have been functioning’ for 
some time. It is seldom that a bank 
officer is selected who has not been 
trained in all of the operations of a 
bank and the same rule will be found 
to hold good in selecting the manager of 
a trust department. 


plain an accounting or an investment (Continued on page 49) 
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PEOPLES BANK 
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The first two of a series of twelve advertisements ncw being published in Philadelphia newspapers 
by the Peoples Bank and Trust Compary of that city. The copy explains in a simple but ccmpre- 
hensive manner the r-urpose, functions and organization of the Federal Reserve. 















































































































































































































































































































































































WHAT ARE THE REAL FACTORS IN 
HOLDING BANK BUSINESS? 


A better understanding of why customers 
select a bank makes it easier to learn why 
they leave— The problem of “solving” the public 


By G. A. O’REILLY 


Vice-President, Irving Bank—Columbia Trust Co., New York 


| Pagaatar agra leave a bank because 
—well, let us divide it two ways. 
First, for tangible and sometimes ob- 
vious discourtesy, 
slipshod methods, service with an effort 


—things that will cause people to drop 


reasons—insolence, 


almost anything. Second, for intan- 
gible reasons, which are legion, and 


mostly in the realm of pure speculation 
as far as the banker is concerned, be- 
cause we don’t yet know our public well 
enough. 

There is the story of a man going to 
his bank one day for a matter of serv- 
ice that called for immediate attention. 
He stood expectantly at the window, but 
the young man inside continued what- 
ever he was doing without even bother- 
ing to look up. When he finally did 
get around to waiting on him, he faced 
an irate customer who spoke sharply 
of his inattention. The young man, 
looking surprised, was impertinent or 
careless in his reply. When the eus- 
tomer pushed his complaint the re- 
joinder was flippant, and he proceeded 
to withdraw his account. Unreasonable? 
Possibly. But that is one of the privi- 
leges to which the public feels it is en- 
titled. 

If bankers had a better understand- 
ing of the reasoning of the publie in 
selecting a bank, they might find it easier 
to understand why the same public is 
disposed to leave a bank. In both cases 
it is apt to be as incomprehensible and 
beyond the obvious point, as the pre)- 
udices human beings have about one 
another, allowing hair or tie, manner of 
bearing or cast of features to color their 
opinion. And it is quite believeable 
that discovering in the personnel of his 
bank a characteristic that arouses such 
a prejudice, would be reason enough to 
start a question in a customer’s mind 
concerning that bank. 

Why does a man, in considering the 
placing of his account, walk past a num- 
ber of perfectly respectable banking in- 
stitutions and finally select one? What 
affects his judgment in the selection be- 
yond the easily understood tangible 
reasons ? 

Let me describe my personal experi- 
ence in selecting a bank for my account. 
It happens that, as a matter of institu- 
tional policy, we officers must go out- 
side of our own company to do our bank- 
ing. There were a number of banks, 
any one of which would have served 
my purpose. They were large enough 
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and safe enough, possessed sufficient fa- 
cilities for any imaginable purpose of 
mine, had proper atmosphere, ete. It 
was not easy to make a choice. 

I happened to mention my difficulty 
to an elderly friend. “Well,” he said, 
“T don’t any difficulty about it. 
Fifty years ago, when I was a young 
man in New York City, any chap who 
expected to move in society must have 
an account with the Blank Bank.” It 
was only a pleasantry and I knew that 
the particular bank was not better than 
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the others, and whether it was better 
fifty years ago had no bearing upon the 
present case. However, I walked right 
over to that bank the next day and 
opened my account there. 

Leaving a bank is apt to be based 
upon no more tangible reason than that. 

Banks are personal institutions and 
the human element plays an important 
part in the customer relationship. When 
is comes to selecting a bank, or staying 
with it, or leaving it, it is not so much 
the actual merit of the institution, but 
rather its merit as seen by the individ- 
val. Ordinarily the case is up to him. 
He comes or stays or goes, depending 
upon how he feels about it. 

So, the negatives in the customer's 
relationship with the bank are danger- 
ous, and the machinery of banking must 
be well-oiled, must operate smoothly 
from the time the customer is met by 
the man at the door until he has finished 
his business and the man at the door 


bids him a quiet “good day.’’ There 
must not be a slip, from messenger hoy 
to executive. , 

This smoothness in operation is par- 
ticularly important in a large city like 
New York, where business is apt to be 
more or less impersonal. In the smaller 
place it is different. People are sup- 
posed to know each other there. But 
the personal touch of the small-town 
bank may well be carried into metro- 
politan areas and, for that matter, pre- 
caution must not be allowed to slip even 
where “everybody knows everybody.” 

The officer who speaks at a banquet, 
the man who writes bank advertising 
copy, the teller at the window when a 
check is presented, the official who diec- 
tates letters, the young lady who types 
them, the clerk who gets his figures right 
or wrong, the messenger boy who uses 
intelligence or something else—every 
one plays his part in painting the pic- 
ture which the publie will see and judge. 
Banks adopt one another’s ideas be- 
cause it is to their interest to do so, to 
insure maximum service for customers. 
But they cannot adopt each other's 
“atmosphere.” In the last analysis it 
is the personality of the institution that 
makes for this. Yet, the units make the 
whole. 

On the other hand, you cannot ex- 
pect the public to come in and tell you 
“what is wrong with this picture.” It 
looks and judges, is impressed favor- 
ably or otherwise, selects your bank, or 
passes on to another. 

The public is not always in a position 
to discover that some banks are better 
than others. The bank representative 
who would claim for his institution a 
point of merit well beyond that pos- 
sessed by a competitor bank probably 
would be met by ineredulity. It is not 
our judgment about ourselves which 
must be taken seriously, but that of 
Smith. Does the claim of superiority 
seem reasonable to him? That is the 
test. 

In bank advertising, the reading pub- 
lie—if it reads—eannot fail to be im- 
pressed by the suggestion of sameness 
between banks. Select a half dozen of 
the most attractive bank advertisements 
in the New York daily papers and make 
a comparison of the claims of merit 
represented. Then select a half dozen 
ot the most attractive automobile ad- 
vertisements. The difference will be 

(Continued on page 39) 
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MAKING THE HOME BUILDING LOAN 
A SAFER INVESTMENT 


Outlining the procedure to be followed in 
loaning on security a part of which exists 
only in applicant’s mind and on blue prints 


By W. B. BAKEWELL 


Vice-President, The Mercantile Trust Company, San Francisco, Calif. 


URING the past few years the 

nation has been engaged in a build- 
ing movement without precedent in its 
scope and duration, ayd one which, in 
the far western part of the country at 
any rate, bids fair to continue indefi- 
nitely. As a result, the demand upon 
our savings banks and other loaning 
agencies for construction or building 
loans has been great, and at present a 
large proportion of real estate loans 
granted in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness come under this classification. 


The granting and disbursal of build- 
ing loans involves a number of prob- 
lems and hazards which are not found in 
ordinary real estate loans. By ordinary 
loans I mean secured by fully developed 
property where the improvements have 
been completed prior to the granting 
of the loan. These problems and risks 
eall for special consideration on the 
part of the lending institution if trouble 
is to be avoided. 

If, however, proper precautions are 
taken and proper procedure observed 
in handling these loans, they can be 
considered perhaps more desirable and 
may be more profitable than ordinary 
loans. They are desirable because the 
security is new and modern and for 
several years will not be subject to any 
considerable shrinkage due to either de- 
preciation or obsolescence. They may 
be profitable, provided the bank takes 
care to see that it is compensated for 
the additional service it performs in 
connection with such loans. 


In the ordinary real estate loan, the 
procedure is quite simple and leaves 
little room for error of judgment or of 
practice. 

In the ease of the building loans, 
however, the bank is asked to loan on 
security, a portion of which does not 
yet exist except in the imagination of 
the applicant, and the only evidence of 


which is at best a set of blue prints and, 


specifications. The making of such a 
loan therefore calls for certain pro- 
eedure which will permit the construe- 
tion of the proposed building with funds 
furnished largely by the bank and dis- 
bursed in such a manner and under such 
conditions that at any stage in the 
Operation the bank will be protected 
with a proper margin of security, and 
also so that whatever happens to the 
Owner or contractor, the building can 
be earried to successful completion, 


without impairing the margin of the 
bank’s security. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
eover briefly the procedure which should 
be followed in handling such building 
loans. 

(1) The Appraisal 

The lot, of course, ean be accurately 
appraised, in the usual way. The plans_ 
and specifications of the building should 
be carefully studied and the probable 
cost estimated, based upon the size and 
number of rooms, material to be used 


HE bank should insist on 

the owner putting all of 
his own money in before any 
payments are disbursed by 
the bank. In this way it is 
sure that there will be funds 
to complete the building and 
it will have funds available 
without exceeding its in- 
tended loan. 

A great many banks have 
introduced loan charges 
which are in no sense com- 
missions, but are intended 
to compensate the bank for 
work performed. This or 
any other plan for reasonable 
compensation for handling 
and collecting is a net return 
and will not be subjected to 
a scaling down due to the 
cost of operating the loan 
department.—THE AUTHOR. 


and type of finish and workmanship. 
The appraiser should arrive at his 
own estimate of cost, basing this on his 
knowledge of such matters and on com- 
parison with similar buildings whose cost 
is known to him. He should check his 
ealeulations possibly on a square foot 
basis or on a cubic basis, and finally 
check against the figures submitted un- 
der competitive bids. He should not 
accept the owner’s statement as to the 
cost of the proposed building, but his 
final judgment should be the result of 
several independent methods of analysis, 
and, needless to say, should be conserva- 
tive and make due allowance for the 
present high building costs. The merit 
of a real estate loan was never yet ad- 
versely affected by a low appraisal. 





(2) Preserving the Bank’s Lien 

Care should be taken that no liens be 
allowed to come ahead of the bank’s 
first lien. The contract should be filed 
after the mortgage or deed of trust goes 
on record. If by any chance the con- 
tract is recorded first, it should be ean- 
celled and put back on record after the 
bank’s lien. 

No material should be delivered on 
the job or any work started before the 
bank’s lien is recorded. If by any 
chance this has been done,,.then either 
the bank or preferably the title com- 
pany should see that any obligations so 
incurred have been immediately paid 
for and discharged. In such an event, 
the safest procedure is to pass the prob- 
lem to the title company, requiring 
them to issue a policy insuring title and 
protecting the assured against any liens 
which might acerue. The title company 
in turn ean protect itself by a bond or 
otherwise. 

The bank, in disbursing its loan, 
should be careful to see that its funds 
are paid over to the contractor; other- 
wise, if diverted to other uses, the con- 
tractor could later file his lien on the 
building and thus possibly prevent its 
completion. If no contractor is em- 
ployed, but work done by the bor- 
rower himself, the bank should satisfy 
itself that his bills for material and 
labor are met as the work progresses. 

Finally, the bank should hold out the 
last quarterly payment until 35 days 
after notice of completion has been 
filed, so as to protect against any me- 
chanies’ liens being filed against the 
building. 

On any contract of major impor- 
tance, the owner should require the con- 
tractor to file with his contract a bond 
in an amount of one-half of the con- 
tract price. 

The above precautions will preserve 
the bank’s lien and also the required 
margin of security. 

(3) Inspection of Work 

The bank’s officials should inspect the 
building at least four times during its 
construction, the inspection periods co- 
ineiding with the four regular payments 
to the contractor. The purpose of in- 


spection is to see that work has pro- 
gressed to the point where payments 
are due, and particularly to see that the 
building is being constructed according 
to the plans and specifications sub- 
(Continued on page 38) 
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HAVE been told that tramps have 

a practice of making marks for 
other members of their fraternity on 
the gates of homes where hand-outs 
come easy. I don’t know whether this 
is true or not, but I wonder if some 
pioneer donation solicitor didn’t go 
down the line years ago and mark the 
front doors of all the banks. 

Let any man or woman with a per- 
sistent tongue take around a subscrip- 
tion for friendless orphans, benefit 
dances, church picnics, down-and-outers’ 
retreats, and—well, the average banker 
falls. Let anybody concoct an idea that 
sounds like a civic benefit and the banker 
seems afraid to withhold his support. 
Let the solicitor inform him that the 
bank across the street donated, and he 
ean’t sign on the dotted line quickly 
enough. 

There seems to be little reason why 
banks should have to donate to all the 
pienies, to all the memorial fountains 
that private organizations seek to erect, 
and to all self-appointed ministers to 
the poor. Yet, in many cases they hand 
out five or ten dollars rather than run 
the risk of making enemies. Very often 
the impulse is not charity—it is fear. 

No doubt the banker reasons like this: 
“Tf I don’t give a donation, this man 
(if a woman, even more so) will go back 
to the members of his church, or his 
lodge, or his organization, and tell them 
that I am a piker, and then they will 
be down on me. Probably some of the 
members are my customers. No, I can’t 
afford to take a chance.” And then out 
loud: “Put me down for ten dollars, 
I’m glad to support such a worthy move- 
ment.” 

There is grave doubt about whether 
the mass of members of any organiza- 
tion ever hear of a bank’s giving or re- 
funding a donation. Often the solici- 
tors are hired on a commission basis, 
and have no influence with members. 
Furthermore, the average member of a 
church, lodge, or other organization is 
not so deeply interested that he takes 
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such things personally. In my experi- 
ence, I have known of only a few in- 
stances where a bank’s refusal of a 
donation caused unfavorable comment 
strong enough to echo back to the insti- 
tution and I have never known of valu- 
able business actually lost. 

The labor unions are the only ones 
who even try to control the patronage of 
their members, and, generally speaking, 
they are not eminently successful. 
Church and lodge members pay little 
attention one way or the other whether 
a bank donates to a picine, orphan’s 
home, or amateur play. So it seems to 
me that the fears entertained by many 
bankers that their business will be hurt 
if they don’t contribute to everything 
that comes along, is largely unfounded. 

The test of any proposition should be 
a test of conscience, not of business 
policy. “Does this proposition justify 
our support?” rather than “Had we 
better give?” 

Picking Out Worthy Charities 

Many charities are worthy; many 
civie movements should have financial 
support. Unquestionably, it is the 
banker’s duty to lend his aid where it 
is needed and deserved. But he should 
eliminate those that have no reasonable 
claim for consideration. 

It is often difficult to ascertain 
whether a charitable or other project 
has a reasonable claim for support. 
While many solicitors are sincere, there 
are others who are not. Sometimes the 
organizations are legitimate and do 
good work, but their methods are waste- 
ful, their administration expenses too 
great, or their efforts duplicated by 
other charities. 

I know of one mission in St. Louis 
that is a good example. It operates 
down in the levee district, and unques- 
tionably does a certain amount of 
worthy work. The only trouble is that 
the chief beneficiaries of the charity are 
the dispensers themselves. The father 
of the family, a minister, is the head of 
the organization. The wife is either 
vice president or treasurer—-maybe 
both. A son holds some office, and the 
daughter is staff organist. There arc a 
great many mouths to be fed among the 
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official roster of the little mission before 
the hungry hoboes get a bite. Yet, we 
contributed to that family’s support for 
a number of years before we learned 
the true state of affairs. The solicitor 
called, told a sad story of the untortu- 
nate people, of the martyrdom of this 
man and his family, and we passed over 
our check. 


Of course, one of the greatest objec. 
tions to scattered charitable organiza- 
tions is the duplication of effort and 
the consequent waste. This probably 
never will be corrected as long as there 
are so many religious denominations and 
fraternal organizations, each feeling it 
must do its work independently. 

The Community Fund, or Community 
Chest, hag done wonders in simplifying 
the charity problem and has eliminated 
many of the fraudulent and unnecessary 
institutions. They are unable to qualify 
to participate in the fund, and their 
supporters withdrew either because of 
this fact or because they feel that the 
donation made to the Community Fund 
is as much as they need to give. Yet, 
in nearly every city, even where the 
Community Fund plan is in operation, 
there remain many “free-lance” chari- 
ties. 


In St. Louis, the Chamber of Com- 
merce maintains an investigation bureau 
that checks up the activities of various 
charitable organizations and approves 
those it finds worthy. A printed list of 
these is given each member of the 
Chamber, and it is a material help in 
rejecting the charities that do not de- 
serve support. 

So when a solicitor for some unknown 
charity goes into a St. Louis bank, two 
‘questions may be asked of him: 

“Tf your organization is doing such 
good work, why don’t you get into the 
Community Fund?’ 

“How does it happen that you have 
not gained the approval of the Chamber 
of Commerce?” 

There is always some excuse, of 
course, but the St. Louis banker may 
answer: “I am sorry, but it is the 
policy of our board of directors to sup- 
port only the organizations that are 
approved by the Chamber of Commerce. 
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I would suggest that you go to the 
Chamber of Commerce and get your 
organization approved. Until then, we 
are unable to do anything for you.” 
Co-operation, the Best Defense 

Co-operation among banks, both in 
giving and in the exchange of informa- 
tion, is a most effective way of saving 
money. The banks should support good 
charities, but they should do it sys- 
tematically and each should contribute 
in proportion to its size. 

Some cities have a practice of refer- 
ring all applications for donations to 
the clearing house, where each is care- 
fully considered and a total gift fer all 
the clearing house members decided 
upon. This amount is then pro-rated 
according to the deposits or to the eapi- 
tal and surplus of the individual banks. 
This plan does away with the annoy- 
ance of solicitation among individual 
banks, and since the clearing house 
meetings are private, the decision is up 
to a body that the solicitors can’t reach. 
Ordinarily, under this plan, there is no 
reaction against any individual bank. 

It sometimes is found impractical for 
the clearing house to handle small do- 
nation requests, in which ease a rule 
may be adopted limiting the amount 
any bank can give without clearing 
house action. In St. Louis this 
is fifty dollars. 


Tripping up the Impostors 

Solicitors for various causes often 
have a habit of departing from the exact 
truth about what the other banks are 
doing or have done. It is an old plan 
of the unserupulous solicitor to go to 
the first bank and represent that one or 
two of the competitor institutions have 
contributed. This information has its 
effect, and the banker hands over a 
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check. The check then becomes “Ex- 
hibit A” for subsequent operations, and 
by and by “Exhibit A” attracts “Ex- 
hibit B,” in the form of a check from 
some other institution. When two or 
three checks have been obtained the rest 
is easy. Who wants to be a tightwad 
or a piker when the other banks are so 
generous ? 

A little exchange of information will 
help to detect these misrepresentations. 
When a solicitor comes in with a story 
of what banks gave, it is easy enough 
to withhold a definite answer for a day 
or so “until the matter is taken up with 
the board of directors, or the donation 
committee.” Then the other banks in 
question may be called to determine if 
the representations are true. If they 
are not, the solicitor will have nobody 
to blame but himself if he is put out of 
the bank on his seeond visit. 

In fact, it is good policy to put off 
all solicitors until the other banks are 
consulted. It may then be agreed 
among the institutions what, if any- 
thing, shall be given by each. 

Discouraging the Weaklings 

Some solicitors make a very good 
speech—as long as they can confine their 
talk to generalities. But when they are 
pinned down to what the money is used 
for and exactly what work is accom- 
plished, they weaken and try to evade the 
issue. A plan involving an elaborate 
questionnaire has been found to eapi- 
talize upon this weakness and often put 
the solicitors to rout. 

An ordinary multigraphed blank with 
questions such as those in the illustra- 
tion accompanying this article serves 
the purpose. 

My experience with such a question- 
naire has been quite satisfactory. I 
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usually explain that I have no right to 
give donations, this power being vested 
in a committee, and graciously request 
the solicitor to sit down and fill out the 
questionnaire or take it with him and 
mail it back. In many instances, the 
solicitor begins backing toward the door 
as soon as he sees it. Only the legiti- 
mate charities ever fill it out and return 
it. When the questionnaires do come 
back, we give them careful considera- 
tion and check up to find what the other 
banks are doing. The chief merit of 
the questionnaire is that the solicitor 
says “no” for you, amd saves you much 
embarrassment and argument. 
Requests From Customers 

Where the solicitor himself is a 
good customer, a bank must use sound 
diseretion. The question of whéther a 
charity is or is not legitimate does not 
érdinarily enter in such eases. The cus- 
tomer usually solicits in .behalf of a 
church pienie, benefit play, or memorial 
statue. He is sincere and believes the 
bank should contribute, ané friends can 
be lost very easily by handling such re- 
quests undiplomatieally. 

If he is a very good customer, it is 
often the best policy to give something 
—at least as little as will be acceptable. 
If his business is not so valuable, 
may be explained that there are so many 
requests of the character that the bank 
has found it necessary to refuse most 
of them. If he doesn’t like that answer, 
it is simply unfortunate. 

Donations will always be solicited and 
will always be given. The most we can 
hope for is to eliminate the greater 
part of the unworthy. We shall never 
be entirely successful, but maybe we can 
erase the “easy mark” signs from our 
front doors. 


REQUEST FOR CONTRIBUTION 
NAME OF ORGANIZATION OR PROJECT. 


Address. . 
When organized? 


Organized by whom? 


Is it connected with any church, lodge, or other organization? 


Who are the officers?.......... 


How is the organization supported? 


What is the character of the work accomplished? 


(state fully) 


Is the contribution solicited for any special purpose? 

If a charity, what was the total expenditure last year? 
What percentage of this went for administrative expense? 
Does the organization receive support from the community fund or other soliciting organization? ....... 
Has it ever applied for admission to such solic iting organization? 
Is it approved by the Chamber of Commerce? 

How much do you think this bank should donate? 

State what has been received this year from other banks (individual names and amounts) 
Did this bank donate last year, and how much? 
Does the solicitor receive a salary or commission? 


a a 


Address......... 


The questionnaire form suggested by Mr. Graham in the accompanying article. ‘Only the legitimate charities,” he says, ‘‘ever fill in and return it.’’ 
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COMPILING THE MAILING LIST 


FOR TRUST CAMPAIGNS 


Suggestions for the development and main- 
tenance of the up-to-date list of worth- 
while prospects—When shall we mail? 


HE potential customers of a trust 

department form a definite group 
consisting of those people in the com- 
munity who have property in the form 
of real estate, personal property, or life 
insurance. A mailing list of the names 
in this group can be compiled with prob- 
ably more accuracy and less waste than 
any other group of prospects for the 
varied services of a bank or trust com- 
pany. 

This list is of prime importance in 
connection with advertising for trust 
business. Since the majority of new 
trust business will come from these 
people it is logical that the trust depart- 
ment should center its new business ac- 
tivities upon them. This is the main 
reason why direct-by-mail advertising 
is so important a factor in bringing 
leads to the trust department. 

It has been the writer’s privilege to 
work with several hundred trust depart- 
ments in the compilation of lists of pros- 
pects. As a result of the experience 
procedure in securing a live, strong list 
gained I would suggest the following 
for personal trust development. 

Officers, Stockholders and Directors. 
This group should be the nucleus of 
every trust department’s mailing list. 
They should be the first to name their 
own bank in a fiduciary capacity for 
they, above all others, know whether its 
management is sound and skilled. Not 
only are they good prospects but with 
a broadened knowledge of what their 
trust department is doing to secure new 
business, are better able to personally 
co-operate with the trust officer and to 
support the publicity by personal effort. 
As their bank profits so also will they 
profit, and there is every reason to ex- 
pect co-operation from this group if it 
is intelligently sought. 

Customers of other departments. 
Here are the people who have already 
shown confidence in your institution 
and are logical prospects for other serv- 
ices you have to offer. You know them 
and their financial standing intimately 
and can select from them the names 
of those whose estates you would like to 
handle. 

Particular attention should be paid 
to the customers of the safe deposit de- 
partment. Usually these are people of 
means and people who are careful of 
their property. This group furnishes 
especially valuable prospects. 

The officers of companies that do their 
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commercial banking with your bank are 
also good prospects as are savings ecus- 
tomers with accounts of over $500.00 
or $1,000.00 and substantial buyers of 
investment securities. 

Friends and Acquaintances of Officers, 
Directors and Employes. In forming 
a mailing list it is profitable to request 
the officers, directors and ranking em- 
ployes to suggest a list of their friends 
and acquaintances, who though not eus- 
tomers of the bank have need of the 


YT accompanying article 
discusses an increasingly 
important subject in relation 
to the development of trust 
business. A mailing list for 
any purpose, unless carefully 
prepared and maintained, 
will be costly, but for trust 
solicitation even greater care 
must be exercised. 

Mr. Journeay has had wide 
experience in trust depart- 
ment advertising and his 
suggestions here are based 
upon study of the subject and 
contact with many successful 
trust companies and depart- 
ments now in active oper- 
ation. 

“Merchandising the Ser- 
vices of the Trust Depart- 
ment” will be the subject of 
his article next month. 





trust .department’s services. If the 
people who suggest these names can put 
their personal effort behind the adver- 
tising, so much the better. One of the 
main reasons for suggesting this added 
list is to make the officers, directors and 
employes feel that they have a personal 
interest in the campaign. 

The above three divisions form the 
basis of the trust department’s list. In 
expanding the list the following sources 
should be resorted to: 

Life Insurance Agents. These men 
are daily coming in contact with and 
advising people in providing for the 
future. If they understand the services 
of the trust department, how this service 
added to the insurance they write makes 
the insurance more valuable, and how 
a will protects a man’s estate, they will 
send many of their clients to you for 


advice. Incidentally, the life insurance 
man of today is a substantial earner 
and he usually needs the services offered 
by your trust department. 

Attorneys. The attorney is the chan- 
nel through which much trust business 
flows. If he understands how carefully 
and wisely your trust department will 
serve his clients he will be inclined to 
refer many prospects to you. Because 
their experience has taught them the 
folly of leaving an estate unprotected, 
attorneys are more than formerly en- 
trusting their own substantial estates to 
trust companies. 

Tax Lists. From the tax lists you 
can gather the names of people who own 
considerable real estate and other prop- 
erty. It is the handiest source of secur- 
ing the names of people who have 
estates. 

Classified Directory. Here you can 
secure a list of names of men and women 
of the professions whose names may not 
appear prominently on the tax lists, yet 
who earn substantial incomes. Doctors, 
dentists, engineers, architects are among 
these. 

The names for the trust list should 
be kept on separate cards together with 
any important data available as to 
amount of property holdings, tax paid, 
income and business affiliations, source 
of name, ete. If the prospect becomes 
a customer, or ceases to be a prospect 
for some reason, the ecard ean then 
readily be removed from the list. Also 
it is possible to add additional names 
when necessary. 

Checking the List. When the names 
have been gathered from these various 
lists it will, of course, be necessary to 
cross check them to eliminate duplica- 
tions. When the list is finally prepared 
it is an excellent idea to take it to the 
post office and have the addresses re 
checked by the post office department. 
This the post office is premitted to do 
for a modest charge, and it insures that 
each address is correct in addition to 
preventing waste of mailing material 
and postage. 

A Permanent List. The list should 
always be kept up to date and the same 
list should be used as a basis year after 
year. Some men respond more readily 
than others. Many trust prospects are 
converted into customers only after 
years of persistent education. When 
you have sent a group a campaign of 
advertising you have an investment in 
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that part of the group who have not 
responded. This investment is valuable 
—you have done part of the work and 
continued effort will translate it into 
profits. If, however, you fail to follow 
through, that part of your investment 
may be lost. 

Care in Preparation of List. The 
proper spelling of names is important 
and often materially affects the results 
from the advertising. Be careful to use 
the man’s name as he uses it. For in- 


* * 


stance, if he signs himself J. William 
Smith address him that way—not James 
W. Smith. 

On the names of women be sure you 
know whether the prefix is Mrs. or Miss. 

These may seem like small matters, 
but I assure you that they are much 
more important than they might at first 
appear. 

Mailing Dates. As to mailing dates 
for the trust department advertising, I 
have always favored Friday night so 


* * * 
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that the material will arrive on Satur- 
day and receive attention during the less 
crowded week-end. I also favor mail- 
ing trust advertising to the home ad- 
dress, where often it receives the atten- 
tion and consideration of several mem- 
bers of the family. 

The class of material that should be 
directed to a mailing list like the one 
outlined will be the subject of another 
article which will appear in a 
quent issue of this magazine. 


subse- 


* * 


BANKER COOPERATION TO ABOLISH 
COSTLY FREE SERVICES 


Not alone on small checking accounts but 
in other departments as well can this-evil 


be 


HANGED conditions brought on by 

the World War have for the past 
several years affected the earning power 
of banking institutions and have re- 
quired changing of their operations and 
policies in the same manner as in mer- 
eantile businesses... For that reason, the 
banker who has not surveyed his indi- 
vidual institution and analyzed each de- 
partment has found that his profits are 
continuing to decline without finding 
a way to offset the increased expenses. 

The successful manager of a bank has 
found that he can discontinue many of 
the free services and courtesies which 
had grown up with the business in the 
same manner that the merchant found 
that he could discontinue free delivery 
service, carrying people on long ae- 
counts, and many other expensive and 
extravagant customs previously inaugu- 
rated to attract new business. 

The rate of interest that any bank 
ean charge is more or less a fixed one 
and in order to inerease its earnings, 
service charges in all departments have 
been more favorably looked upon as a 
medium to inerease the gross earnings 
and in that way offset the increased 
operation charges, the principal item of 
which is salaries. 

In Los Angeles for a number of years 
the metropolitan banks have been mak- 
ing a minimum charge of 50 cents on 
accounts of less than $100 but this 
charge was not applied in many of the 
outlying or country districts. In the 
fall of 1924, we, in the San Fernando 
Valley, through the co-operation of all 
the independent and branch banks, 
formed a local association and agreed 
that we would institute a like charge 


against checking accounts of $50 or less. 
This has been entirely satisfactory to 
some 15 banks in that district and has 
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materially increased our earnings. It 
might be interesting to note that one 
institution with an average commercial 
deposit of $500,000 reports for the year 
1925 the collection of $1,070.41; an- 
other institution of $700,000 average 
deposits, a collection of $1,950, and the 
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smallest institution with an average de- 
posit of $250,000, a collection of $750.73. 

The same association also agreed on 
escrow charges which are practically the 
same as are used in the metropolitan 
district of Los Angeles and the collec- 
tion of said charge in one institation 
brought an $1,800 operating loss to a 
net profit for the following six months 
of $3,600. Each individual bank an- 
alyzed its collection department and 
while we have no set rule, we attempt, 
—and do—charge a minimum of 25 
cents per collection and where the ac- 


California 


involved is 
A wini- 
mum eharge of $5.00 is made per ap- 


and amount 
large a proportionate increase. 


ecommodation 


praisal where it is necessary to go out 
of the office for an investigation on a 
real estate application; and for the re- 
lease of real estate mortgages 90 days’ 
interest is charged as a bonus for the 
prepayment before they are due. 

By the firm determination of the offi- 
cers and employes, it has been found 
that the publie will cheerfully, and with 
a minimum amount of friction, pay 
reasonable charges for services. Espe- 
cially was this found true in the escrow 
department where transactions involv- 
ing substantial amounts of money were 
handled for small fees prior to the adop- 
tion of these charges. We found by 
explanation to the eustomer of the es- 
crow agent’s responsibility that he cheer- 
fully paid substantial charges when he 
realized the amount of work and re- 
sponsibility imposed upon the bank. 

I found upon investigation in our in- 
stitution, covering 43 offices, that the 
combined charges constituted 
nine per cent of the net earnings for 
1925 and I am firm in my belief that if 
competing banks in any territory in 
California will get together and make 
up their minds they are going to make 
their institution a financial suecess by 
making legitimate charges for all serv- 
ices rendered that it can be done and 
the banks which do it will be the ones 
which will grow and be more profitable 
in the future. 


service 


Each individual bank must analyze 
its particular case so that it can apply 
and collect the most remunerative fees 
applicable to its own district. By ex- 
changing more complete credit informa- 
tion to competitors, we will also mini- 
mize the amount of loss. 





GERMAN BUSINESS AND FINANCE 
UNDER THE DAWES PLAN 


Facts are replacing guess-work and the pres- 
ent outlook points to a substantial recovery 


from 


the crisis Germany faced 


in 1925 


By BENJAMIN M. ANDERSON, Jr. 


[EWING the present business situa- 
tion in Germany without knowl- 


edge of the causes which have produced 


it, one would find a discouraging picture. 


Business is depressed, unemployment is 
great, and bankruptcies are numerous. 
The picture is definitely encouraging, 
however, when understands _ that 
Germany has just been through an acute 
financial crisis which culminated in the 
autumn of 1925, and has passed through 
it in orderly, disciplined fashion. The 
present picture of German business re- 
minds one of the picture of American 
business in the middle of 1921. De 
pression with us was very acute and un- 
employment was very great. 


one 


Business 
confidence was low, but financial fears 
had already been much alleviated. Un- 
certainty had largely given place to cer- 
tainty so far as the credit structure was 
concerned. The worst was known and 
the proces§ of rebuilding on sure foun- 
dations had already begun. 

The German crisis of 1925 represents 
a readjustment of German industry and 
finance to the new situation created by 
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the stabilization of currency and the 
inauguration of the Dawes Plan, fol- 
lowing a prolonged disorder in currency 
and finance. The inauguration of the 
Dawes Plan worked wonders in German 
economic life. In the midst of the crisis 
in the fall of 1925, and even in the midst 
of the current depression, conditions of 
life in Germany have been much better 
than they were two or three years ago. 
There is a great deal of gloom and 
psychological depression, but it is not 
comparable with the hopelessness which 
characterized German thought and feel- 
ing in 1923. 

German banking opinion, while not 
free from anxiety about many particu- 
lar phases of the situation, appears to 
be calmly confident of the outcome of 
the general situation. The bankers of 
Germany were much less worried in the 
midst of the crisis in early November, 
1925, than they had been a few months 
earlier. They saw through the trouble, 
understood the causes that had produced 
it, felt that they understood the extent 
of the weaknesses, and that they could 


MONEY RATES IN BERLIN ' 


Call 
: Money 
1924 Monthly 
January 
July 
December . 


1925 Monthly A: 
January 
February 
March . 
April 
May 
June 
July .. 
August 
September 
October. . 
November 
December 


Average: 
116.5 
18.30 
10.15 


9.99 
10.57 
8.97 
8.49 
8.78 
8.79 
9.46 
9.00 
8.85 
9.41 
8.49 
8.20 


1926: 
January 2 
January 15 
January 30 
February 6 
February 9 
March 14 
March 20 


30-Day 
Paper 


Private 
Di-count 
Rate 


Reichsbank 
Rate 


10 
10 ee 
10 9.50 


11.28 10 
11.92 10 
11.26 92 
10.13 9 
10.48 9 
10.68 9 
10.87 9 
10.84 9 
10.59 9 
10.82 9 
10.65 9 
10.29 


8.31 
8.01 
8.00 
8.90 
97 
.76 
88 
.68 
18 
09 
6.78 
6.75 


17s) <7 °1%1 


9.5 to 10.5 
8.25 

5 to9 

to 8.5 
7to8 
7.00 


6.75 
6.37 
6.00 
6.00 
5.50 


1Data for 1924 trom survey of Germany’s economic development during 
first half 1925 by Reichs-Kredit-Gesellschaft; for 1925 from Bank-Archiv, 
Berlin; for 1926, January and February 6-9 from Frankfurter Zeitung; for 


March 14, U. 8S. Commerce Reports. 


2Beginning February 26, 1925. 


see through the crisis and the ensuing 
depression to better times. 

Conditions at the present time repre- 
sent pretty much what the best students 
of German business’ expected last 
autumn. The typical phenomena of 
crisis and depression have taken place. 
The intensity of the financial stress has 
relaxed. Money rates have gone down 
sharply. Financial pressure in the 
Bourse has relaxed, and securities have 
moved upward. Simultaneously, un- 
employment has increased and trade has 
slowed down sharply, but these things 
always happen following a erisis. The 
verdict as to the duration of the depres- 
sion will rest not on the surface phe- 
nomena, but rather on the question of 
whether the causes that begot the crisis 
have been largely eliminated in the 
course of it. From this point of view 
the German situation is definitely en- 
couraging. 

Causes of German Crisis of 1925 

Outside of Germany there was not a 
great deal of understanding of the 
course of German business during 1925. 
Inside Germany, however, there was an 
extraordinary clarity of understanding 
as to what was taking place. The Ger- 
man bankers, the Reichsbank, and the 
officers connected with the administra- 
tion of the Dawes Plan, including the 
Agent General for Reparation Pay- 
ments, have all had a clear understand- 
ing of the matter, have watched it de- 
velop, have seen their forecasts verified, 
and have been able to make the necessary 
adjustments to meet the situation. In 
this clear understanding of the situa- 
tion on the part of the people most con- 
cerned with it is to be found one of the 
niost encouraging aspects of the prob- 
lem. 

Following currency stabilization and 
the inauguration of the Dawes Plan, 
German industry and finance had to 
reckon with an unusual number of un- 
known quantities. The chaotie condi- 
tions of the several years preceding 
had left very few dependable landmarks 
on the basis of which economic reckon- 
ing could proceed. Assumptions had 
to be made, guesses had to be made, and, 
necessarily, many erroneous assumptions 
had to be made. The advance estimates 
of the revenues to be derived from vari- 
ous forms of taxation, for example, 15 
something which, in pre-war days, Ger- 
man tax experts could make a very 
narrow margin of error. The same 
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problem in 1924, however, was much 
more difficult and baffiing. In a tran- 
quil industrial situation, every business 
man will have tabulated experience, on 
the basis of which he can estimate his 
costs, markets, prices, and profits. The 
chaos which had preceded 1924 left few 
Ferman industries in this fortunate 
position. 

During the period when the mark was 
sinking rapidly in value, very many 
German industrialists, and even the 
German banks, built a great deal of 
plant as a means of saving their ecapi- 
tal. They built this plant not to meet 
definitely caleulable market demands for 
expansion, but rather as a desperate 
speculative resource. It was better to 
build plant which might depreciate 
fifty per cent than to hold marks which 
might go to zero. In 1924 Germany 
found herself with a vast deal of idle 
plant and equipment. The future might 
or might not validate the investment in 
plant and equipment in any given case. 
Some of it was well adapted to the mar- 
ket demands which developed in the 
succeeding months, some of it was par- 
tially adapted, some of it has not yet 
been used. Some of it was used for 
purposes which later turned out to be 
unprofitable, and it would have been 
better if this plant had been left en- 
tirely unused. Only experience, in many 
eases, could determine whether much of 
the plant and equipment created in the 
pre-Dawes period represented real assets 
or merely white elephants. There were 
grave uncertainties, too, as to the for- 
eign markets. Some apparently reason- 
able expectations existed in 1924 which 
have later been disappointed. In other 
cases, unexpected markets developed for 
certain types of German products. But 
in all cases the calculations and plans 
which had to be made in 1924 rested 
on much less adequate data than would 
have existed had Germany not been 
through several years of chaos. 

Germany in 1924 was desperately 
short of working capital. Adequate, 
and even more than adequate, plant and 
equipment existed, but current stocks of 
goods were very low, and cash and 
eredit with which a manufacturer might 
purchase raw materials, pay wages, and 
carry “work in process” were despe- 
rately short. It is bad enough for a 
business man to face uncertainty in any 
ease, but when he must do it with in- 
adequate working capital, the difficulties 
multiply many fold. 

It could have been predicted, there- 
fore, in 1924 that Germany after a 
comparatively short experience under 
the new regime would find many hopes 
disappointed and many expectations un- 
realized. Some of the anticipated diffi- 
culties would prove to be unimportant, 
and some of the apparently favorable 
cireumstances would prove to be disap- 
pointing. It could have been predicted 
with special certainty that many of the 
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smaller and least adequately financed 
enterprises would run upon the rocks. 
There had come to Germany from the 
German parts of Poland, and from 
Alsace-Lorraine, a good many German 
business men who brought with them 
inadequate capital, but a desire to con- 
tinue to make a living as middlemen 
and business enterprisers rather than as 
workmen. These men undertogk in 
Germany a multitude of petty busi- 
nesses, frequently retail merchandising, 
with inadequate capital and in places 
where more than sufficient retail estab- 
lishments already existed. The love of 
city life brought many from the rural 
regions to the city who, with inadequate 
capital and experience, undertook mer- 
chandising operations. 

In a large way, it may be said that 
the crisis of 1925 in Germany repre- 
sents the process of bringing the hopes, 
the expectations, and the plans of 1924 
into harmony with the facts. Where 
in 1924 there was guess work, early 
1926 sees verified experience. The next 
upward move in German industry will 
rest on a far sounder foundation of 





accurately calculated plans, and may be 
expected to last much longer, and to go 
much further. Viewed in the light of 
the difficulties that Germany has had 
to face, the present situation gives 
ground for congratulation rather than 
discouragement. That so much should 
have been accomplished in 1924-25, and 
that the erisis of 1925 should have been 
gone through without a panie, is evi- 
dence of the inherent soundness of the 
German situation, of the discipline of 
the German people, and of the sagacity 
of Germany's financial and industrial 
leaders. 

The major causes of the crisis in 1925 
may be set down as follows: 

1. The greatest factor of all was the 
extraordinary effectiveness of the taxa- 
tion inaugurated after the Dawes Plan 
was set up. The German people ap- 
parently determined that whatever else 
might or might not be done, they would 
balance their budget, and they inaugu- 
rated a system of taxation with a ruth- 
lessness and efficiency p?obably un- 
matched in history. The resulting reve- 

(Continued on page 85) 
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HE directors of the Eighth Federal 

Reserve District, following their bi- 
monthly meeting in St. Louis Mareh 17, 
departed for an inspection of the 
branches at Little Rock, Memphis, and 
Louisville. 

Besides inspection of the buildings, 
and conferences with the respective 
branch boards, there were also recep- 
tions of a public nature, starting with 
a luncheon in Little Rock March 18. 





The trip was suggested and organized 
by John G. Lonsdale, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis. 

Those shown in the photo are, read- 
ing left to right: Top Row—J. C. 
Utterback, John G. Lonsdale, C. P. J. 
Mooney, William B. Plunkett; Bottom 


Row—John C. Martin, John W. Boehne, 
Wm. MeC. Martin, Rolla Wells, D. C. 


Biggs. 


TWO YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WITH OUR 
BANK HOUSE ORGAN | 


Records kept by lowa bank reveal monthly aver- 
ages of 34 new customers and $5,400 in initial 
deposits from this source—A guide to future policy 


By C. E. AURACHER 


Advertising Mgr., Cedar Rapids Savings Bank & Trust Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


MPXHE inereasing cost of doing busi- 

ness and the inereasing cost of 
securing business present a vital prob- 
lem to every bank and urge a solution. 
An analysis of the problem in our bank 
and the search for a solution revealed 
some interesting facets on the situation. 
There are conditions today exerting a 
decidedly negative effect upon savings 
deposits which were not in force yester- 
day. 

First, there is the factor of direct 
competition. The growth and number 
of banks in our community made this 
factor plain without much study. Each 
of these units of competition is today 
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chased on the installment plan, such as 
theater tickets, transportation and vaca- 
tions. This popular system of mort- 
gaging the individual’s future income 
for present wants diverts a considerable 
volume of money from savings deposits. 
The sale of stocks and bonds to em- 
ploves and customers of corporations, 
the sale of lots in new real estate addi- 
tions on contract with a small down 
payment, and the increase in the amount 
of life insurance sold annually are addi- 
tional factors that influence the amount 
of savings deposits. 

It is claimed that one-ninth of the 
who'e national income is spent on the 
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Back To France 
With The Second A. E. F. 


Illustrations help to make more interesting the first pages of this bank’s monthly house organ. 


more effective because more efficiently 
organized. -Then, there is the competi- 
tion of the building and loan associa- 
tions—three of them in our city of 
50,000 population—with total assets as 
large as any in the state. Their effect 
upon bank savings deposits is apparent. 

Only a few things cannot now be pur- 
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purchase of new automoblies and on 
the upkeep of the eighteen million now 


in use in the United States. From this, 
we can estimate that approximately 
$2,000,000 is required annually in our 
county for the 18,000 registered cars. 
One purpose of our analysis was to 
formulate a plan to meet these changed 


conditions and varied competition that 
we knew were present in our field. We 
thought that an individual house organ 
would be as effective as any advertising 
medium, but concrete evidence 
wanted in black and white. 

The publication of an_ individual 
house organ, localized to our territory, 
grew out of this attempt to solve the 
problem of finding a medium that would 
keep our bank in close touch with both 
customers and prospective depositors, 
and have influence upon the competi- 
tion which invited people to spend 
money rather than save systematically 
in a savings account.. After studying 
the possibilities of a monthly house 
organ, published by the bank, it was 
decided to launch the experiment. 

It was really an experiment for the 
reason that there seemed to be no avail- 
able history of bank house organs or a 
record of results covering the value of 
such a publication as a producer of 
business. We were aware that hundreds 
of banks were using syndicated house 
organs; also that a few published their 
own, but among these banks, no figures 
on results were at hand that would serve 
as a basis to estimate the results we 
might expect. The figures announced 
by some firms furnishing syndicated 
house organ service to banks are rather 
indefinite, as they usually cover the total 
increase of a bank’s business rather than 
that part directly influenced by the 
house organ. To know that this bank 
or that bank, after using a syndicated 
house organ for a year or two, increased 
its deposits several hundred thousand 
dollars gave us no reliable basis for 
estimating results. 

First, we spent some time studying 
our individual situation and forming 
complete plan. As we advanced in our 
investigation and our plans neared com- 
pletion, we felt confident that the house 
organ we would publish should bring 
in business at a profit. Two years have 
passed; 24 numbers have been dis- 
tributed and the results are at hand to 
tell us the amount of business our pub- 
lication produced. We now have a basis 
for estimating the business we may ex- 
pect in the future. 

Five to six thousand dollars in initial 
deposits received in one month from 
new business is not an amount to attract 
particular attention, but when one con- 
siders that our house organ produced 
in initial deposits an average of $5,400 
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monthly for 24 months, it is apparent 
that a steady flow of new business in 
this amount is really worth while and 
amounts to something as a force in in- 
creased business. This new business. is 
the desirable sort to a bank when it is 
considered that the average initial de- 
posits monthly were made not by one 
or two depositors, but by an average of 
34 each month. 

Two years are sufficient, we think, to 
determine the value of a house organ, 
providing a record is kept of results. 
Time is one test; actual business ac- 
curately traced is another. In this ease, 
we have both tests. 


. 


* * 


Our house organ is issued under the 
title “Cedar Rapids Savings” Lerrer. 
While the name is not unique, it does 
contain the name of the institution and 
this is an advantage from an advertis- 
ing viewpoint. It is a four page publi- 
cation, page size 9 by 1134 inches, type 
page approximately 744 by 10 inches, 
three columns of reading matter to each 
page. We haye always carried a_half- 
tone of our bank building on the title 
page. Each number is copyrighted. 
The type is 11 point which makes a 
readable page. Illustrations are used in 
every issue; in fact, on nearly every 
page in each number. The paper stock 


* * * 
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is white and of a high-grade, 80 pound 
stock. 

Before the initial number of the 
LETTER was published in January, 1924, 
it was decided that our bank service 
must be sold; furthermore, that we 
must keep it sold, for no bank can ex- 
pect to control any more business than 
it ean continually fight for. To aeccom- 
plish this two-fold sales problem, a 
monthly house organ of our own seemed 
to fill the bill more completely than any 
other single medium. Next to a. per- 
sonal call by one of the bank’s officers, 
a friendly message in the form of a 

(Continued on page 66) 
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HOW COMMUNITY WORK HELPS IN 
BUILDING DEPOSITS 


Highlights of the campaign conducted by a 


Tennessee bank through its extension depart- 


ment—Club work and the results accomplished 


T was the plan of the Union National 

Bank of Knoxville, Tennessee, in in- 
augurating an extension department, to 
launch not only a campaign for the 
solicitation of new accounts but to 
also institute an educational program 
throughout Knox County. 

With the plan formulated, the bank 
directorate secured the services of Mrs. 
Anne Sharp Elrod, who had for two 
years been connected with the University 
of Tennessee as home demonstration 
agent-under the division of extension. 

Mrs. Elrod put into practice no revo- 
lutionary methods by which to obtain 
new accounts for the bank. For the 
first year she simply continued her for- 
mer work as county demonstration 
agent. This was primarily the organi- 
zation of community clubs for women 
for the purpose of educational instrue- 
tion and to encourage social life and 
community spirit. 

A program of instruction was ar- 
ranged which took up the following 
major subjects: health, landscaping, 
sewing, interior of the home, water sys- 
tems, home conservation of food, poul- 
try and home conveniences. These were 
earefully worked out so that the women 
might learn really helpful and practical 
suggestions. 

The subject of health, as relating to 
both home and school, was considered 
of greatest importance and sanitation 
and a comprehensive study of foods was 
emphasized. 

The study of landseaping opened up 
an. unlimited field of possibilities. A 
contest was conducted for the improve- 
ment of both home and school grounds. 
Unsightly old buildings, dilapidated 
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fences and rubbish were removed and 
inexpensive shrubbery, flowers and prac- 
tical buildings were put in their place. 
This contest awakened much community 
interest and the confidence of the people 
was gained through this medium. 

At all of these meetings, simply ex- 
pressed talks on banking, specifically 
on the Union National Bank and its 
various departments, were made. To 
those women manifesting special in- 
terest, follow-up letters were written by 
officials of the bank. By the end of the 
first year the number of new accounts 
opened showed that a real foundation 
had been laid throughout Knox County 
by the Union National Bank. 

At the beginning of the second year, 
the department felt sufficiently assured 
of the co-operation of the parents and 
school teachers to begin work with the 
children and so the organization of 
thrift clubs was begun in the county 
schools. Many of these schools are in 
the very heart of the country; small 
frame structures minus all signs of pro- 
gress and the only way many of the 
children ean get to the schoolhouse is to 
walk several miles over country roads. 
Of course in other sections conditions 
are reverse. In the past year 41 thrift 
clubs have been organized throughout 
the county with a total membership 
of 275. 

Each club elects its bank president, 
cashier and teller and these young offi- 
cers have been so instructed in their 
official duties that they can now take 
charge of a meeting with perfect ease. 
They have a regular monthly meeting, 
at which Mrs. Elrod briefly teaches the 
general fundamentals of banking. The 


members bring their bank books, make 
out their own deposit: slips and their 
account is recorded just the same as it 
would be if they carried their money 
to the bank. 

Twenty-five cents is required to open 
an account and no child is urged to do 
this without the approval of his parents. 
At the same time every child is encour- 
aged to come to the bank whenever pos- 
sible, and every Saturday morning finds 
Mrs. Elrod in the lobby of the bank, 
ready to meet these children and their 
parents and extend to them every cour- 
tesy possible. A family reeord of every 
thrift club member is turned over to the 
savings department, and during the year 
certain correspondence is addressed to 
these patrons. In this children’s work, 
the bank is investing in the future, for 
undoubtedly these same club members, 
when grown, will be substantial cus- 
tomers. 

Many of these children have shown a 
money making instinet which has over- 
come the greatest obstacles. 

One resoureeful little girl raised 
chickens. She set the eggs in February 
and by early spring had about one hun- 
dred broilers. Practically all of them 
she sold direct to the country club for 
seventy-five cents each and the few that 
were left were easily disposed of at 
market. One fatherless little boy of 
ten, decided to have a lemonade stand 
at the county fair. He borrowed a team 
and wagon from his uncle to earry the 
necessary lumber and alone set up his 
stand and managed it with a profit of 
$6.00, which amount was immediately 
added to his savings account. 

(Continued on page 33) 





EXPLODING A FEW OF THE POPULAR 
FALLACIES ABOUT BANKING 


How we can answer some of the misconcep- 
tions still existing in regard to profits, 
control over money, credit, and others 


By W. F. GEPHART 


Vice-President, First National Bank, St. Louis, Missouri 


HERE is perhaps no business about 

which the average person has more 
misconceptions than that of banking. 
It is not so much with the details of 
banking as with the fundamental char- 
acter of the business that he has these 
misconceptions. 

Most of the popular fallacies regard- 
ing the function of a bank arise from 
the belief that as the banker is a dealer 
in money and credit he has some un- 
usual control over their supply and that 
consequently he is also in a position to 
control the rate of interest. This belief 
naturally leads to the conclusion that 
the banking business is one that enjoys 
unusual profits. 

If this were the only popular mis- 
conception about banking it would be 
an easy matter to disabuse the public 
mind by showing the statistics of ac- 
tual bank earnings. Furthermore, it 
could be shown that the banking busi- 
ness is one into which any group of in- 
dividuals can enter without much diffi- 
culty and that this prevents it from en- 
joving an unusual return on the eapi- 
tal invested as compared with other 
lines of business. In the banking busi- 
ness, as in any other kind of business, 
there are instances where large returns 
are secured on the investment. This, 
however, comes about not as a result of 
any unusual favorable condition inher- 
ent in the business, but as a reward of 
capable management. 

For the business, as a whole, returns 
on capital invested are moderate, and in 
many instances very low. This is 
especially true if one takes into ac- 
count the element of risk inherent in the 
nature of the banking business, which, 
in the ease of national banks, as well 
as some state banks, expresses itself in 
the form of double liability on the part 
of the stockholders. In all probability, 
the impression which the public has re- 
garding large bank earnings is partly 
due to their failure to distinguish be- 
tween the return secured on the par 
value of bank stocks and the return se- 
cured on their book value. 

The public apparently does not real- 
ize that the par value of a bank stock is 
always less than the actual invested 
vapital which the stock represents. 
Banks operate under such stringent 
supervision that in order to operate at 
all they must show something of a sur- 
plus over and above the par value of 
their stocks. Most other lines of busi- 
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ness have no such requirements and it 
is not uncommon for the par value of 
the capital stock to be considerably in 
excess, In many eases, of its actual asset 
value. 

Consequently, in the case of bank 
stocks, the only fair basis for deter- 
mining the actual rate of return is to 
figure it upon their asset value which 
is usually anywhere from 20 to 50 or 
100 per cent in excess of par value. 








W. F. GEPHART 

Therefore, the only true basis upon 
which to campare the earnings of banks 
with other business corporations, or with 
the earnings of other banks, is to caleu- 
late the return upon the actual invested 
capital or shareholders’ funds which 
each share of stock represents. 

It is a fundamental law of econom- 
ics that where a monopoly does not ex- 
ist, as in the ease of banking, but where 
the business is a freely competitive one, 
neither capital nor labor can enjoy, 
through a series of years, any unduly 
large return. 

Another common fallacy regarding 
the banking business is the belief that 
in some way bankers control eredit. As 
a matter of fact a bank neither creates 
nor controls credit. As a dealer in 
credit the function of the bank is to 
pluralize or commercialize the existing 
eredit of the individual or corporation 
in order to make it generally aceept- 
able in the market for the purpose of 
buying commodities and services. The 
bank merely investigates the credit of 


the individual or corporation, satisfies 
itself that it is a sound eredit which 
meets the requirements of commercial 
banking practice and for which the bank 
can safely exchange its credit, which is 
generally exchangeable in the open 
market, for that of the individual or 
corporation which is of more limited 
exchangeability. 

When the bank exchanges its credit 
for that of the individual it is quite 
obvious that nothing new is created, 
since the basis for the credit extension 
already existed and was in possession 
of the individual. The true funda- 
mental basis for all credit is the power 
and control which the individual or cor- 
poration has, either now or in the fu- 
ture, over goods and services which can 
be sold in the market. All that the 
banker ean do is to exchange his eredit 
for that which is already in existence, 
It is quite true that improved systems 
of banking may increase the extent to 
which banks can exchange their credit, 
which has general acceptability, for that 
of the individual who has eredit of only 
limited acceptability. 

This exchange, however, is not a new 
addition to the supply of credit, but 
merely a commercialization of credit 
already in existence. Improvements in 
the mechanism of banking can increase 
the supply of credit only by tapping 
sourees of credit which might otherwise 
have been latent. This is illustrated by 
the legislation of recent years with re- 
spect to agricultural credit. The idea 
underlying ligislation designed to create 
special facilities for agriculture was to 
make it easier for the farmer to ex- 
change his credit for bank eredit. Ob- 
viously where a sound basis for credit 
did not exist no mere mechanism could 
create it. The credit to the farmer with 
the new facilities available to him has 
become more fluid or liquid in that it 
now becomes more easily exchangeable 
into certain other kinds of credit. 

Growing out of the idea that the 
banks control credit has developed the 
fallacy that the banks control the sup- 
ply of money, interest rates, and prices. 
The obvious answer to this illusion is 
that banks do not deal essentially in 
money but in credit. They cannot make 
money cheap or dear for they have no 
control over the demand for money, any 
more than they have control over the 
demand for credit. When the banks re- 
fuse a loan it often appears to the in- 








Start—Stop--- 
Handling hand-written checks 
is like driving 
in traffic 
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You’re working 
in a bank. A pile 
of checks is before 
you. You start to 
go through them. 
You speed along 
for a while—then 
stop . . . what 
under the sun is 
that amount?—it 
looks like 87.... 
If only - these 
people could write 
clearly ... 


And so it goes 

—start—stop, start—stop. Puzzling 
over the amount line . . . wishing you 
didn’t have to be a hand-writing ex- 
pert. Time after time those hard-to- 
read hand-written checks halt you like a 
traffic officer’s hand stops you in motor- 
ing. An hour’s work takes two hours. 
And always a chance for a mistake 
that takes time to find. 


On the other hand, if those checks 
were written on the Personal Pro- 
tectograph, you would be , 
as free from “stops” as you 
are when speeding along 
the highway in open coun- 
try. For this remarkable ma- 
chine writes in large, clear fig- 
ures, legible at a glance. What's 
more, these figures specially 


The New 
Personal 
Protectograph 


designed, for utmost safety, are 
shredded into the very fiber of the 
paper—positive protection against 
erasures and “pen changes.” The 
Personal Protectograph costs only 
$18, a price every depositor can pay. 


An opportunity for someone in 
every bank 


Many bankers have told us of their 

appreciation of this machine and have 

welcomed it as insurance of 

better relations with their 

depositors. Many tellers, 

clerks and others are co- 

operating in popularizing the 

Personal Protectograph by be- 

coming agents for its sale at 
profit to themselves. 


outside U.S. 4 


Send for the 
bankers’ plan 


For those who are 
interested, we 
have developed a 
complete plan 
whereby banks 
may aid in the 
quick distribution 
of the Personal 
Protectograph. 
Nearly two thou- 
sand banks, many 
of them large city 
institutions, have 
already found this plan practical and 
advantageous. Details are yours for 
the asking. The Todd Company, Pro- 
tectograph Division. (Est. 1899.) 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole manufacturers 
of the Protectograph, Super-Safety 
Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 
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THE TODD COMPANY 

Protectograph Division - 
1137 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. : 
Gentlemen: We would like to know : 
more about the advantages to us of the : 
plan by which already nearly two thou- 
sand banks are introducing the Personal : 
Protectograph to their depositors. Please : 
send full particulars, 


Bank 
IE icccesrecticinennsennesciiiaihnitiniiniaininniaiaabiinaninn 


Name of official.. 


TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 









dividual that they have shut off his 
access to the supply of money. When 
the bank makes such a refusal it is be- 
eause of one or two reasons; either the 
individual or corporation applying for 
the loan does not possess a sound basis 
for receiving commercial bank credit, 
or the bank has reached the limit be- 
yond which it cannot exchange its credit 
for that of the individual. The limita- 
tions for bank loans are determined by 
statutes based upon long years of ex- 
perience. These limits are fixed by cer- 
tain specific reserve requirements de- 
signed for the purpose of maintaining 
at all times the sound liquidity of out- 
standing bank eredit. ° 


The mere fact that in actual practice 
bank credit is equivalent to money from 
the standpoint of the individual does 
not make it money in actual fact. The 
borrower from the bank, if he reasons 
the matter out, will see that the interest 
which he pays the banker for an exten- 
sion of credit is not for the use of the 
money but for the use of capital, which 
exists in its material form, as goods. 
While he has on the bank’s books a 
deposit of so many dollars, what he ae- 
tually does is to exchange his check on 
the bank for goods and services. Mani- 
festly, the banker does not and cannot 
directly affect or control either the sup- 
ply or demand for goods, and he can- 
not, therefore, directly affect the supply 
and demand for capital. Consequently, 
the interest rate charged by the. banker 
actually results from the varying de- 
mands and supply for goods and serv- 
iees which are beyond his control. 


Obviously, it is even more absurd 
to assume that the banker has control 
over the price of commodities. The pub- 
lie continually imputes to the banker a 
power and control over credit, money, 
interest, and prices, which he does not 
have, largely because he thinks of the 
banker as a dealer in money, and money 
to most people means wealth. As a 
matter of fact, the wealth of a nation, 
and the basis for its credit and money, 
lie in the natural resourees of the coun- 
try, the character of the people, their 
skill, their industrial development and 
business organization. Money is only a 
highly specialized kind of capital goods 
and a form of credit. It is a tool ere- 
ated for the purpose of making ex- 
changes and measuring value, just as a 
mechanical tool, such as a locomotive, 
is designed for drawing cars. 


If the publie could think of money 
and eredit as designed for a particular 
purpose they would free themselves of 
much confusion which results from 
identifying them ‘with wealth. Like- 
wise, if they could think of a bank 
simply as a business institution like any 
other industrial organization and gov- 
erned, therefore, by the fundamental 


and simple principles of economies or 
industry, they would not fall into so 
many errors about the control which the 
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bank is supposed to have. Just as the 
manufacturer cannot, in the absence of 
a monopoly, fix the price for his pro- 
duct, so a banker cannot fix the price 
for eredit, the commodity in which he 
deals, since he neither creates it nor 
controls it. 

Monopoly in banking is something 
which the public need never fear since 
the banker mugt at all times exchange 
his eredit for itiat of the individual in 
order to make a financial success of his 
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Even if a situation could be 
imagined where there would be only 
one bank in the United States with 
branches, where now all of the indi- 
vidual banks are, the public would be 
served. Credit might be dispensed 
either more or less intelligently than it 
now is but in order for this bank or 
banks as they are now constituted to 
make a success, bank credit must be 
continually exchanged for individual 
credit. 


business. 


ADVERTISING IN FRONT OF 
THE FOOTLIGHTS 


By MINNIE A. BUZBEE 


Advertising Manager, Menneapolis Trust Company 





“MISTER GALLAGHER 4 
MISTER SHEAN” 


(Mister Shean's lament) 


“Oh, Mister Gallagher! 

Oh, Mister Gallagher! 

If you're a friend of mine, 
You'll lend me a couple of b 
I'm so broke and badly bent, 
And I haven't got a cent, 

I'm so clean you'd think 

That I was washed with Lux, 


. . . 

(As Me. Gallagher might have a 
Oh, Mister Shean! 

Oh, Mister Shean! 

I'm surprised to know yo 
Surplus fund's so lean. 

If in the bank your beans 
You would always have 
Pos-i-tive-ly, Mister Ga 


Ab-so-lutely, Mister 


x 





Two examples of theatre program advertising by the Minneapolis Trust Company. 


I 
Ckaninnic, 


Note the close 


tie-up in each case to win the attention of the theatre-gcer. 


ILL a man or woman, waiting for 

the show to begin, read a bank 
advertisement in a theater program? 
That has long been a question among 
bank advertisers. Certain it is that one- 
time programs of any kind find very 
little favor. But in most cities the pro- 
grams of theaters that book regular 
shows number one or more banks among 
the regular advertisers. In Minneapolis 
most of the larger banks’ advertise in 
the theater programs. The advertising 
has become such a regular part of the 
program that bank eustomers, as well 
as those who are not customers, have 


formed the habit of turning the pages 
to see “what my bank has to say to- 
night.” 

And after all, isn’t it just as impor- 
tant to keep customers sold by adver- 
tising as to attract the attention of 
prospective customers? Very often the 
eustomer’s faith and confidence in a 
bank is influenced by its advertising 
policy. I am reminded of a remark by 
R. E. Wait, secretary of the Arkansas 
Bankers’ Association. Mr. Wait said 
that during one of the panicky seasons 
some years ago, when banks in many 
places were having troubles, he and his 
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family were spending the summer in a 
resort distance from 
any bank. Each day when the mail 
brought the Little Rock papers he 
would sean the first page to get the 
latest reports on the financial condition, 
then turn to the inside of the paper to 
see if the bank where he kept his ac- 
count was still advertising. When he 
found the advertisement he would re- 
mark to his wife, “Well, I guess the old 
bank is still all right, or it wouldn’t 
have the courage to go on advertising.” 


mountain some 


In using theater programs for adver- 
tising, the Minneapolis Trust Company 
takes into consideration the mood of the 
audience. People go to the theater 
thinking of the play, talking about it 
among themselves, and will usually read 
everything that seems to refer to the 
show itself. So the ads always bear the 
name of the show, and tie up with the 
story or purpose of the play whenever 
possible. 

While the Trust Company gives a 
complete financial service and has a 
number of departments to advertise, 
most of the theater-program advertising 
is confined to the savings department, 
except where the nature or the name of 
the show bears more directly upon 
some other department. The advertise- 
ments usually follow some part of the 
program—a listing of the acts or the 
characters, although occasionally, when 
the cast is small, it runs over into the 
program for the next week. But keep- 
ing to the name of the current play 
directs attention to it even in the latter 
case. 

“The Nervous Wreck” seemed easily 
to fit the savings department, and the 
following ad was used: 

THE Nervous WRECK 

For the financial “nervous wreck” 
the Minneapolis Trust Company 
prescribes regular pay day visits 
to its savings department. A year’s 
“treatment” will bring about a 
marked improvement in the pa- 
tient’s condition. 

Interest compounded quarterly. 
Additional tellers’ windows now 
being installed for your convenience. 
“Foot Loose” gave an opportunity to 

suggest saving for a special purpose— 
travel or adventure. 
Foot Loose 

Free to follow the unbeaten trails 
in search of the streams where the 
trout or bass reign supreme; free 
to devote your time to the study of 
musie or art; free to wander over 
the out-of-the-way corners of the 
globe! Who is there who has not 
dreamed of such a eare-free adven- 
ture? 

A savings account here will help 
you bring it about. Start next pay 
day. 

“The Show Off” offered an easy 
tie-up, and the play itself helped em- 
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phasize the importance of a bank ac- 
count. So we wrote: 


THE SHow Orr 

The person who swaggers through 
life, trying to impress his neighbors 
with his financial importance when 
he is really only bluffing, usually 
comes to grief and finds himself 
laughed at, as does our friend in the 
play. 

But it an entirely different 
matter when “he has the goods on 
the shelf to back up the display 
advertising,’’—as Bruce Barton once 
expressed it in an editorial. Be on 
the safe side and back up your 
claims with a steadily growing sav- 
ings account at this bank. 

In “The Rivals” we depended upon 
the name only. This was also true in 
the case of “Topsy and Eva.” 

THE RIvaLs 

When it’s a question of rivals, 
the man with the ready cash often 
gets what his rival only wanted. 
A steadily growing savings account 
here may give you the advantage 
over your rival. You ean start with 
any amount. We pay interest com- 
pounded quarterly. 

Topsy Anp Eva 

Topsy says she “just growed.” 
The same might be said of mush- 
rooms. But a bank account must 

planted and cultivated. The 
earlier the planting, the more in- 
tense the cultivation, the bigger the 
harvest. 

The first ten days in October 
offer an ideal time to start an ac- 
count here or add to one you now 
have. All savings deposits made by 


is 


be 


* * 


* 


October 10 draw interest from Oc- 

tober 1. 

We plead guilty of breaking into 
rhyme in advertising only once. That 
was when Mister Gallagher and Mister 
Shean offered the leading attraction, 
And with everybody humming’ their 
“poetry” we felt justified in giving 
them some more of it to hum. Fortu- 
nately, one of the verses of that widely 
sung, tuneless ditty seemed written 
especially for us. So we used it as the 
first verse of our ad, with a parody for 
the second verse. 

Mister GALLAGHER AND MIsTEeR SHEAN 
(Mister Shean’s Lament) 
“Oh, Mister Gallagher! 
“Oh, Mister Gallagher! 
If you’re a friend of mine, 
You'll lend me a couple of bucks. 
I’m so broke and badly bent, 
And I haven’t got a cent, 
I’m so clean you’d think 
That I was washed with Lux.” 
(As Mr. Gallagher might have answered) 

“Oh, Mister Shean! 

Oh, Mister Shean! 

I’m surprised to know your 
Surplus fund’s so lean. 

If in the bank your beans would go, 
You would always have the dough. 
Pos-i-tive-ly, Mister Gallagher? 
Ab-so-lutely, Mister Shean!” 

No, we really weren’t arrested for 
trying to take advantage of the poor 
helpless theater goers, but we had our 
deep misgivings before the program was 
published. 

“The Gorilla” gave us some trouble, 
—I suppose gorillas have always given 
trouble to human beings. We had not 

(Continued on page 72) 
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WHEN SCHOOL SAVINGS 
BEGINS TO “SLIP” 


How one bank revived interest 
and increased deposits with a 
new program of thrift education 


By W. E. McELDOWNEY 
Advertising Mgr., First State Bank, Chicago Heights, Illinois 


ERHAPS your bank has had a 

similar experience to that of the 
First State Bank of Chicago Heights, 
Illinois. When first inaugurated the 
plan started with a “bang.” 100 Per 
Cent Thrift Contests between rooms and 
between schools were entered into en- 
thusiastically. Then the novelty began 
to wear off and the contests dragged. 


The bank began its system of school 
savings in February, 1922. The sale of 
stamps was very satisfactory during 
1922, 1923 and 1924. Then it began to 
slip, but the operating costs were just 
as heavy and the officers of the bank 


felt that the lack of interest and small 
sale of stamps hardly justified the ex- 
pense. 

What was the trouble? Did the fault 
lie with the children? Did it lie with 
the teachers? Or was it the fault of 
the bank? Primarily it rested with the 
bank, because those in charge failed to 
realize that new methods and stimulants 
must be introduced from time to time 
in order to hold the interest of the 
children. 

So, a new plan for the development 
of thrift was evolved by the officers in 
charge, and this was introduced in Feb- 


















ruary, 1926. This plan brought about 
an increase of nearly 400 per cent in 
stamp sales and resulted in from 75 to 
80 per cent of the children participat- 
ing. The following plan was worked 
out, submitted to the board of educa- 
tion for its approval, and suggestions 
were secured from Superintendent F. T. 
Goodier and the principals of the 
schools. 

The bank asked: 

First, that a program of thrift 
education be agreed upon and that 
a definite time be set aside, say 10 
to 15 minutes once a week on a cer- 
tain day, at which time the teachers 
should read thrift stories or mes- 
sages and discuss them. 

Second, that a record chart be 
kept of the childrens’ savings. 

Third, that time be given ocea- 
sionally for illustrated talks on 
thrift and saving. 

The bank was to supply the thrift 
stories in mimeograph form—one 
for each teacher—and also the 
record charts and slides. 

The board of education approved 
this plan last December and the officer 
in charge of school savings immediately 
began collecting suitable material for 
thrift stories. Various books published 
on the subject of thrift and magazine 
articles furnished the source. All this 
meant a good deal of reading, then the 
making of slight changes in the stories, 
and some cutting. However, it has not 
taken any undue amount of time to 
prepare these stories. Good judgment 
must be used in their selection and in 
this ease the stories were not always 
concerned with the saving of money 
alone. The bank is attempting to in- 
still in the minds of the children habits 
of thrift in all its phases. Preserving 
health, using spare time, teaching con- 
struction rather than destruction, the 
cost of carelessness and neglect, and 
like topies are used. 

The stories, if they were to be read 
by the children, would be too advanced 
for the lower grades, but as the teacher 
reads them she changes or retells them 
in language the youngsters can under- 
stand. This makes it possible for the 
bank to supply one story a week for all 
the grades. The expense is kept at a 
mininium by having the stories mimeo- 
graphed. They are distributed a week 
in advance in order to give the teacher 
an opportunity to look them over before 
presenting them to the children. 


The second part of the plan called for 
a chart and the bank had printed on 
heavy cardboard, a school savings record 
giving the name of the school, the 
teacher’s name and the room number at 
the top. It was then ruled horizontally 
and vertically to provide lines for the 
childrens’ names and spaces for each 
Week in the five months from February 
to June. Each room was suplied with 
a chart which was hung in a conspicu- 
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ous place. Then the teacher was given 
a supply of cut-out paper stars. Each 
child buying one or more stamps during 
a week, no matter what the denomina- 
tion, is awarded a red star which is 
placed in the space allotted for that 
week. The plan also provides that the 
child who has seven stars to his credit 
out of a possible nine during February 
and March is tq receive a silver star, A 
gold star is awarded the child having 
twelve red stars out of a possible six- 
teen at the end of May. Finally, a blue 
star is awarded the child having a bank 
account. 

Under the stamp system the children 
are encouraged to buy stamps up to 
one dollar, pasting them in folders pro- 
vided by the bank, and then to take 
their folders to the bank where they are 
given credit in a bona fide savings ac- 


count and presented with a regular pass . 


book. 
Every child can save at least one 
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penny a week and thus keep his record 
up. This avoids any embarrassment 
which might be caused by financial con- 
ditions at home, and in addition, the 
individual amounts are never made pub- 
lic. The amount saved is comparatively 
unimportant. The bank stresses syste- 
matic saving, a stamp a week, thus 
developing the desired habit of thrift. 

Then too, this record kept before the 
eyes of the children is a big incentive 
to save regularly. 

The last part of the plan provides for 
illustrated talks. Arrangements are 
made from time to time to use the school 
projector and the bank supplies the 
slides and the speaker. The bank has 
also discovered that the value of its 
window and lobby posters can be doubled 
by using them in the school halls after 
they have been displayed in the bank. 
Suitable savings posters are selected and 
used as suggestions for making posters 
in the art department of the schools. 


WINNING DEPOSITS BY MAIL 





of Italy 


ings ~Commercial-Trust 
Capital and Surplus *30,700,000 
Head Office — San Francisco 


A recent advertisement of the Bank of Italy giving an effective pictorial tie-up with its banking- 
by-mail appeal. 


GETTING DOWN TO FUNDAMENTALS 
ON BANK WINDOW DISPLAYS 


A few principles peculiar to bank displays 
and well worth applying in their prepara- 
tion—The importance of dignified appeals 


By ALBERT E. FELSTED 


Menager, Service Dept., Merchants National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


UCH has been written about bank 

window displays describing win- 
dows in detail and presenting many con- 
crete ideas, but little has been said 
about the theoretical side of this impor- 
tant phase of bank advertising. 

The problem of window displays is 
so recent that there are few, if any, 
commonly accepted theories about bank 
windows. There are, however, certain 
principles which are essential to truly 
successful displays. In the case of a 
bank in a small city more latitude is 
permitted because of a less critical audi- 
ence and a smaller factor of counter- 
attraction from other local window dis- 
plays. Nevertheless, the basic 
principles hold good for the metropoli- 
tan bank as for the rural institution, 
though the observance cannot be as 
strict in small communities. 

As a first principle a certain dignity 
should be expressed in the window dis- 
plays of any banking institution. It 
is a dignity which borders on formality 
in the case of a great city bank and 
becomes suitably informal in a small 
town. This dignity is not the stilted 
formality which banks are making an 
effort to overcome—it is the proper, 
orderly conduct of business which comes 
from a demand of the customer that his 
financial matters be attended to correctly 
and seriotsly. 

With no merchandise, other than the 
customary pass book and a few coin 
banks, there is a great temptation to use 
window display material which does not 
suggest the stability of a bank. Too 
often the properties resemble trimmings 
for a Christmas tree rather than the 
tasteful dress of a bank representative 
—which a bank window surely is. 

Frequently one sees bank displays 
which in no way impress one with the 
sense of fitness, the mature judgment 
nor the intellectual capabilities of the 
men who operate the bank. Some win- 
dows would serve a better purpose on 
the street frontage of a toy shop or as 
an exhibition of kindergarden handi- 
work. Windows of this type cannot be 
expected to attract the business of think- 
ing people. 

There are plenty of ideas on banking 
and thrift which are worthwhile and in- 
teresting. These ideas do not demand 
presentation in the form of bed-time 
stories or nursery rhymes. They can 
be shown in dignified form with an ap- 
peal which will impress itself on the 


same 
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adult mind. Windows for children have 
their place in a display program, but 
such a window, correctly arranged, 
should have unmistakable juvenile ap- 
peal. 

A second factor, which is essential to 
good bank window display advertising, 
is a direct relation between the display 
and the business of banking. It is much 
more logical, in preparing a savings 
window, to work up your symbolism 
from the savings idea rather than to 


“T-INANCIAL advertisers do 
not need to have the effec- 
tiveness of window advertis- 
ing emphasized,” says the 
writer in the accompanying 
article. “It is being proved 
every day and will become 
more effective as the princi- 
ples outlined here are gener- 
ally observed.” 


Mr. Felsted emphasizes in 
his article a few of the 
principles back of window 
advertising and directs 
attention specifically to cer- 
tain points peculiar to the 
bank display. He also 
stresses the importance of 
dignified appeals and those 
bearing more directly upon 
banking itself. 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
has arranged for early publi- 
cation a series of practical 
articles describing in detail 
just how to set up effective 
displays and offering sug- 
gestions based upon a calen- 
dar of exhibits for seasonal 
use during the-year. 


build a display around some interest- 
ing properties which you may have or 
are able to obtain. Mechanical windows 
are apt to “go wrong” for this reason. 

For example, a bank recently used a 
mechanical feature in its window which 
had no obvious connection with sav- 
ings, though it was the central object of 
interest in the display. In the final 
analysis, it is probable that the specta- 
tors who paused before the display, 
went away with considerable interest 
in electricity but no strong impression 


of the sales talk on savings. The tie-up 
was fundamentally weak and the chief 
benefit of this window was the advertis. 
ing man’s conclusion that he had made 
a mistake in featuring the wonders of 
electricity rather than the benefits of 
saving. 

This particular instance is striking 
proof of the fact that the presence of a 
great crowd before a window does not 
necessarily mean that the display is a 
suecess. These spectators may be paus- 
ing simply for the fun of “watching the 
wheels go around” and may leave with- 
out mentally digesting the sales talk. 
The window display man should re- 
member that he is not operating a 
museum of oddities but is using the dis- 
play space to promote the business of 
his bank. 

A third theory is particularly in- 
portant to the bank window decorator 
—the positive side of the argument 
should be presented. We should not use 
our window display space to threaten 
people with poverty in old age if we 
want to induce action. Having our 
prospect in our “front yard,” the best 
type of invitation into the bank is a 
positive one. In writing financial copy 
it is generally accepted as a fact that 
the negative side of the argument is 
a poor appeal. Because the concrete 
illustrations of a window display are 
so much more forceful in their effect, 
the negative suggestion in this type of 
advertising becomes much 
agreeable. 

One of the most important, and it 
seems one of the most neglected fea- 
tures of bank display advertising, is the 
eard copy. Just as much thought should 
be put into the writing of window card 
copy as goes into the preparation of 
newspaper and magazine material. The 
circumstances under which ‘window: copy 
is read make a conversational style the 
logical one. This does not mean “flip” 
nor “funny” copy nor childish phras- 
ing. It means simply readable, inter- 
esting, informative copy—language such 
as the ideal bank officer might use in 
talking over the opening of an account 
or explaining some feature of the bank’s 
service to the prospective customer, and 
it takes real work and thought to pre 
pare such copy. 

A fifth point to be considered in wit- 
dow advertising has to do with the 
physical or decorative side of the win- 
dow. This is not so much a matter, of 


more dis- 
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theory as it is of suggestion, and, of 
course, cannot be followed in its entirety 
by all banks. Many smaller institutions 
would find these suggestions too elabo- 
rate. This need not prevent them from 
working out effective window displays 
by thoughtful adaptations of the means 
at hand. 

Ideally, however, the planning of a 
window calls for co-operation between 
the architect of your building and the 
display man. A window about 15 feet 
in length, three feet in depth and with 
a background about 42 inches in height 
is an easy one to work with. This may 
be finished in a dark wood to correspond 
with the interior wood work and should 
have a floor of parquetry or good qual- 
ity, dark colored fabric. In no ease 
should a window be so elaborate as to 
detract from the display itself. Heavy 
earving, odd shaped panels and blatant 
color effects should be avoided. 

The window should be lighted from a 
mirror trough, which has provision for 
color screens. The use of color in win- 
dow display lighting is a great advan- 
tage. Provisions should also be made 
for floor outlets at the rear of the win- 
dow to operate ornamental lamps and 
suitable mechanical features. Outlets 
should be provided in the top lighting 
to care for connections with spot lights, 
which are most effective in emphasizing 
a special object in the display. A 
Christmas window lighted with green 
may have a white spot focused on the 
savings pass book, giving emphasis 
which can be obtained in no other way. 

In buying accessories for trimming a 
window, it is better to buy good quality 
rather than quantity. To start with, 
one will need several colors of window 
trimming plush. Color has its appeal 
and often the only logical way in which 
it ean be introduced into a display is 
through the use of fabries. With sev- 
eral colors one may change the color 
scheme with the display and in doing 
so, emphasize the fact that a new dis- 
play is in place. Two small tables about 
five inches in height with tops 12 by 
18 inches will help the window man in 
keeping his display from being too flat. 
These tables should be made of the same 
wood as the background. 


A pair of carved wood or metal elee- 
trified candle sticks are also of help in 
arranging an attractive window. These 
should be simple in design, so that the 
spectator will not be so impressed with 
their detail as to remember them from 
time to time. A pair of vases or urns 
with either fresh or artificial flowers 
give color to an otherwise drab window. 
A pair of frames 24 by 36 inches will, 
i most cases, take care of the principal 
copy used in conection with the display. 
These should be of simple design, finished 
in either metal or natural wood to har- 
monize with the background. 

Another point for diseussion, and one 
that is many times overlooked, is the 
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qualifications of the person who is to 
do the work sueeessfully. A bank 
should go into window display work 
energetically. The work should be as- 
signed to someone who has indications 
of unusual ability along this line, and 
not simply given to someone in the or- 
ganization who has extra time on his 
hands. The suecessful bank window 
advertiser shoyld, in the first place, 
know something about the general prin- 
ciples of advertising, and, in the second 
place, have a general knowledge of 
banking. He should have some creative 
ability and be able to do things with 


ON THE CONVENTION ROUTE 
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his hands as well as with his head, and 
it is important that he should be a 
person of educated tastes. The perfect 
display man, if he is ever found, will 
be a practical business man and a erea- 
tive artist. . 

These statements in behalf of + better 
bank windows bring one to the matter 
of appropriation. Windows are one of 
the most intimate and valuable mediums 
for reaching the eustomer, and too great 
economy in their treatment, may be an 
extravagance to the bank. One large 
metropolitan institution, for the main- 




































































(Continued on page 43) 































































































































































































O-OPERATING with the Seattle 
Clearing House Association and 
other Washington banking interests, the 
officials of Rainier National Park have 
announced the extending of the park 
season for ten days as a special cour- 
tesy to American Bankers Association 
delegates who will visit the Pacific 
Northwest enroute to the convention in 
Los Angeles this fall. 
The decision to maintain full and 














complete service in the National Park 
until September 26, will enable the 





























delegates to visit many of the famous 














seenie spots ot the west; an oppor- 
tunity that might otherwise be impos- 
sible. 
































The above photograph shows a sec- 
tion of Paradise Valley which is. one 
of the beauty spots of Rainier National 
Park. 





























LEGAL DECISIONS THAT WILL 
INTEREST THE BANKER 


Case illustrating the possible dangers of 
oral agreements—How officers may involve 
the bank in the execution of agreements 


HE question of the right of a bank 
to prove an oral agreement with a 
correspondent bank, in respect to the 
liability of the latter on notes which it 
had indorsed “without recourse,” was 
up for decision in the Kansas ease of 
Citizen’s Bank of Lane vs. North End 
State Bank, 226 Pac. 998. And, in 
view of the facts and holding involved, 
this decision becomes one of. consider- 
able value on the point decided for bank 
officials in general, and seems well worth 
a brief review. 

The Citizens’ Bank of Lane sold two 
promissory notes of William C. White, 
in the sum of $3,500 each, to the North 
End State Bank. The notes were in- 
dorsed by the Citizens’ Bank “without 
recourse” and their face value was 
placed to the credit of its reserve ac- 
count maintained with the other. 

Thereafter the North End State Bank 
charged the amount of these notes to the 
Citizens’ Bank, and attempted to re- 
turn the notes. The Citizens’ Bank 
thereupon demanded payment of the 
full amount of its reserve deposit with 
the other, and upon the latter’s refusal 
began the instant action to compel pay- 
ment. 

The North End State Bank defended 
the action on the ground that the notes 
in question had been accepted under an 
oral agreement with the Citizens’ Bank 
whereby it was understood that. the 
latter should remain liable on the notes. 
In other words, by this alleged oral agree- 
ment they had agreed to accommodate 
each other, in the matter of handling 
excess loans, and that the indorsements 
on such notes “without recourse” was 
not intended to relieve the selling bank 
of liability on notes handled under this 
agreement. 

On the other hand, the Citizens’ Bank 
took the position that the indorsement 
of the notes “without recourse” consti- 
tuted a complete written contract which 
could not be varied by evidence of a 
prior oral agreement, which would ren- 
der it liable upon default of the maker. 

Upon the trial of the cause evidence 
was admitted of the alleged prior oral 
argeement, relative to the contention 
that the indorsement of notes “without 
recourse” between the two banks should 
not relieve the selling bank of liability 
upon such notes. <A jury thereupon 
found for the defendant North End 
State Bank, and judgment was rendered 
in its favor. From this judgment an 
appeal was taken to the Supreme Court 
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of Kansas, where in reversing this 
judgment and holding that the alleged 
prior oral agreement could not be set 
up to vary the plain meaning of the 
indorsement “without recourse” the 
court quoted from Doolittle vs. Ferstood, 
20 Kansas 230, in part, as follows: 

“*Without recourse’ relieves the in- 
dorser. Where the law furnishes such 
apt, brief, and well-known expressions 
for making the indorsement accomplish 
exactly what the parties may desire, 
wise policy demands that each form of 
indorsement should conclusively carry 
with it the liability which it implies. 
There are no instruments concerning 
which it is more important that the rules 
should be clear, settled, and conclusive, 
than negotiable paper. Such paper 
subserves an invaluable purpose in busi- 
ness transactions, and should tell upon 
its face the whole story of its obliga- 
tions. Where for convenience, and to 
facilitate business, certain short forms 
and expressions are used, to which the 
law has attached certain implications, 
those implications should be as conclu- 
sive upon all the parties as though the 
full contract were reduced to writing. 

“By logie, consistency, and precedent, 
therefore, it seems imperative that we 
should adhere to the well-established 
rule of commercial paper—that an in- 
dorsement of a negotiable promissory 
note ‘without recourse’ constitutes a 
written contract whose legal significance 
is in no need of testimony to interpret 
it and which cannot be varied by oral 
testimony of a prior or contemporary 
parol agreement concerning it.” 

In conclusion the court revised the 
judgment rendered in the lower court 
in favor of the defendant North End 
State Bank, and ordered judgment en- 
tered in favor of the Citizens’ Bank, 
holding, as outlined in the opinion, that 
the indorsement “without recourse” 
spoke for itself, and the bank selling 
paper so indorsed could not be held 
liable upon it. And further, that the 
buying bank was not entitled to vary the 
plain import of the indorsement “with- 
out recourse” by introducing evidence 
of a prior oral agreement whereby the 
selling bank had agreed to remain liable 
on such paper despite the indorsement. 

The foregoing Kansas case was well 
reasoned and its holding is without doubt 
in accord with the weight of authority 
on the point decided. It follows, that, 
when the facts and holding of this de- 
cision are taken together, it furnishes 


an apt illustration of the possible danger 
to a bank in relying on oral agreements 
in respect to liability on indorsements 
of commercial paper. 

In fact, in the light of this case, an 
oral agreement of this kind may he of 
no value whatsoever, if its terms are dis- 
puted or denied by either party thereto. 
As illustrated in the case reviewed, such 
agreement may have no standing in 
court upon a final test, for the reason 
that it may be denied admission in evi- 
dence if it tends to vary the plain mean- 
ing of the written indorsement. Truly 
this case carries a legal point well worth 
the having in mind by bank executives 
in general, when negotiable paper is 
being bought or sold on the strength of 
any agreement, outside that embodied in 
the indorsements on the paper itself. 

7. * ~ * 

HE question of the power of a 

cashier to bind his bank, by an 
agreement which in effect relieved the 
indorsers of a note held by the bank 
from liability thereon, was passed upon 
in an interesting and instructive manner 
in the Iowa ease of Bullock vs. First 
National Bank of Galva, 194 N. W. 930. 
And, aside from the rule of law an- 
nounced therein, the presents a 
lesson on the importance of constant 
vigilance in the conduct of a_ bank's 
business. 

Bullock and Craig were engaged in 
the automobile business, and sold a car 
to one Conrad. They took the latter's 
note in the sum of $1,450 in payment 
for the machine and after indorsing it 
“with recourse” sold it to the First Na- 
tional Bank of Galva. 

Thereafter, before maturity of the 
note, Conrad died and an administrator 
of his estate was appointed and quali- 
fied. The latter, it appears, proposed 
to return the car to Bullock and Craig, 
and take up the note, as the car had 
never been used. Bullock and Craig 
were willing to do this, and informed 


case 


the cashier of the bank of this proposal, 


but the latter declined to agree, electing 
to collect on the note against the estate 
of Conrad instead. 

For some reason the bank failed to 
file the note as a claim against the estate 
of Conrad in time to have it allowed as 
a claim of the third elass. Through this 
failure, it appears, the claim became 
one of the fourth class, the estate proved 
insolvent, and the note became uncdl- 
lectable for lack of funds to pay claims 
of this class. 
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“We feel that we are best serving 
the interests of our community by 
giving preference to helping finance 
insulated homes—especially those 


built with Celotex.” -_ 


O. H. Hoss, President, Farm and 
Home Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion of Missouri. 


Leading Bankers 
Agree 


Mr. Hoss has a broad viewpoint of community service that all 
bankers appreciate. He knows that no heat-leaking house 
measures up to modern standards of home comfort, healthful- 
ness or economy. 


Leading bankers recognize that insuiated houses are better coilat- 
eral. They cost less for upkeep, suffer less depreciation and sell 
or rent readily at a good price. Five years from now, they say, 
heat-leaking houses will be hard to dispose of. 


Mr. Hoss considers Celotex the best insulation. This remarkable 
insulating lumber offers unique advantages. 


Celotex is lumber manufactured from tough cane fibre. Thick- 
ness 7/16”; width, ¢ ft.; lengths 8 to 12 ft.; weight, 60 Ibs. 
per 100 square feet. 


Used in outside walls as sneatning, replacing wood lumber, 
Celotex adds nothing to the cost of building. Under plaster on 
inside walls and ceilings, replacing lath, it costs pa a trifle 
more. Celotex is stronger in wall sections than wood lumber. 
It is the only effective insulating material which provides this 
greater strength and is not an extra item in the building. 


Ask your architect, contractor or lumber dealer to tell you more 

about Celotex. Leaders in these lines recommend its use. Have 
our secretary write for a free copy of the Celotex Building Book. 
t explains house insulation fully. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 
Mills: NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities. (See telephone books for addresses) 


Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murrey & Co., Limited. Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Winnipeg, 
Vancouver 


Readera will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTULY when writing to our advertisers 
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Now, at this time Bullock had a eer- 
tificate of deposit issued by the bank in 
his favor in the sum of $2,500. And, 
upon the failure of the bank to collect 
the Conrad note from the latter’s estate, 
it charged the amount of the Conrad 
note off against the certificate of de- 
posit by Bullock, on the strength of his 
liability as an indorser. Bullock there- 
upon brought the instant action against 
the bank to recover on the certificate of 
deposit. 

In defense to this action the bank 
filed its counterclaim based on the in- 
dorsement of the Conrad note by Bul- 
lock and Craig. Bullock in turn pleaded 
an estoppel based on the following al- 
leged facts and circumstances. 

That the cashier of the bank told him 
the note would be filed against the Con- 
rad estate, and that the bank would look 
solely to the estate for payment; that 
he relied upon this statement of the 
cashier and refrained from taking ac- 
tion against the estate; that had the 
note been filed as agreed it would have 
become a claim of the third class and 
paid; that owing to the negligence of 
the bank in not filing the note season- 
ably the claim became barred; that be- 
cause of the above alleged agreement 
with the cashier of the bank, and the 
latter’s negligence in failing to keep the 
agreement, it was estopped from now 
having recourse upon Bullock and 
Craig as indorsers upon the note. 

Upon the trial of the cause it de- 
veloped that the conversation between 
Bullock and the bank’s cashier relative 
to the Conrad note took place in the 
garage of Bullock and Craig. The 
cashier denied that he ever promised to 
look solely to the estate of Conrad for 
payment of the note. In fact, there was 
a sharp conflict in the evidence on this 
point. 


However, the trial court found in 
favor of the plaintiff Bullock and ren- 
dered a judgment against the bank. 
From this judgment the bank prose- 
cuted an appeal to the Supreme Court 
of Iowa where it was, among other 
things, contended: 


That its cashier did not have the au- 
thority to make the agreement alleged 
to have been made, even though made. 
And further that the bank should not 
be held liable on the agreement in any 
event as it was made, if made, at the 
garage of Bullock and Craig and out- 
side the bank. In passing upon these 
contentions the higher court, in part, 
said: 


“Counsel for appellant bank insists that 
the cashier, Marmet did not have au- 
thority to bind the bank by the agree- 
ment claimed to have been made, if it 
were made, and especially said officer 
could not bind appellant bank by an 
agreement such as claimed by appellee, 
and found by the trial court, because 
such agreement, if made, was made out- 
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side of appellant bank’s place of busi- 
ness, being made in the place of business 
of Bullock and Craig. Such claim is 
without merit. 

“We concur with the trial court, and 
hold that Marmet, as eashier of appel- 
lant bank, had authority to make the 
agreement on which appellee based 
estoppel, and that the bank was bound 
by such agreement.” 

The foregoing case was well reasoned, 


* * 


SURVEY of state banking laws con- 

ducted by the State Bank Division 
of the American Bankers Association 
shows marked progress toward greater 
uniformity and more efficient bank super- 
vision, it is declared by Frank W. Sim- 
monds, in charge of the division, in a 
statement giving the results of the in- 
vestigation. He says that the movement 
for state guaranty of bank deposits ap- 
pears to have gone into eclipse. 


“The division has urged that the office 
of bank commissioner be freed from 
politics and all other functions of state 
government and tenure be made more 
secure with sufficient compensation and 
diseretion to attract men of outstanding 
ability,’ Mr. Simmonds says. “Grati- 
fying progress has been made during 
the past year in important bank legisla- 
tion in many states. Idaho, Wyoming 
and Oregon led the list by adopting 
entirely new modern banking codes, 
while Texas and Montana have new 
codes in preparation. 

Uniformity Among State Laws 

“The survey shows that it is generally 
agreed there should be a high degree of 
uniformity among the states in laws 
dealing with certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of bank organization, regulation 
and supervision, and that there is a 
strong tendency in this direction. We 
find a very definite trend toward in- 
creasing the minimum eapital require- 
ments of banks to $25,000; creation of 
banking boards to act in an advisory 
capacity with the state bank commis- 
sioner, and _ legislation empowering 
bank commissioners to take complete 
charge of insolvent banks and to liqui- 
date them as distinguished from liquida- 
tion through the courts. 


“We find also a trend toward legis- 
lation providing for closer supervision 
and regulation of building and loan as- 
sociations; more equitable taxation of 
bank stock; legislation providing for 
merger, conversion or consolidation of 
banking institutions; the legalizing and 


* 


and, on the facts as they have been out. 
lined, the holding of the court is up. 
questionably in accord with the weight 
of authority. The decision illustrates 
in a striking manner how easy it may 
be for a bank executive, in the per- 
formance of perhaps a multiplicity of 
duties, to involve his institution in 
serious liability in the exeeution and 
follow up of agreements unless constant 
vigilanee is exercised. 


ok * 


MARKED PROGRESS TOWARD 
UNIFORMITY IN LAWS 


Survey by state bank division of A. B. A. 
reveals trend toward better banking legis- 
lation and more efficient supervision 


regulating of what is known as ‘depart- 
mental banking’; broadening the field 
for investment of funds of savings 
banks and trust companies, and increas- 
ing the power of the bank commissioner 
as to granting or denying charters for 
new banks, and authorizing his making 
reasonable rules and regulations govern- 
ing bank management and _ prescribing 
penalties for the violation thereof. 

“Additional general characteristics 
of state bank legislation are for increas- 
ing the compensation of the bank com- 
missioner and lengthening his term of 
office of four, five or six years, with 
power to appoint necessary deputies 
and examiners; legislation providing 
for the reduction of mandatory bank 
calls to three and reducing the number 
of examinations required by law annv- 
ally to one; making issuance of worth- 
less checks a misdemeanor; limiting or 
prohibiting an officer or director of a 
bank borrowing from his bank unless 
his collateral is approved by a majority 
of the board of directors, and limiting 
or prohibiting the opening of branch 
banks. 


Eclipse of Guaranty Movement 


“The question of state guaranty of 
bank deposits appears this year to have 
passed into an eclipse, so far as the 
extension of the idea is concerned, not- 
withstanding the fact that state guar- 
anty laws were recommended by the 
governors of two states, and bills were 
introduced in several of the states, all 
of which were defeated. The general 
tendency, so far as state guaranty of 
deposits laws are concerned, is distinctly 
the other way, the indications being 
that several states now having guaranty 
laws are trying to free themselves from 
this legislation. Oklahoma has aban- 
doned the plan of state guaranty of de- 
posits, and this year the South Dakota 
legislature has repealed the state guar- 
anty law and has referred the repeal to 
the people at the next general election 
for ratification.” 
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HOW COMMUNITY WORK 
HELPS IN BUILDING DEPOSITS 
(Continued from page 23) 

Another boy raised a pig and realized 
$45.00 in prizes on it. He now has 
$150.00 in the bank, all of which has 
been earned on pigs. Several of the 
children are making their money in the 
same way. They start with a 40- or 50- 
pound pig in January and then sell it 
the first of June with a nice profit. In 
this way they avoid the expensive sum- 
mer feeding and hot weather diseases. 

A small but choice flower garden has 
been a splendid source of revenue for 
one of the girls. She has put hard 
work into it and now her spring flowers 
are the first on the market and her 
chrysanthemums the last you see in the 
fall. Like many of the other children 
she is planning to use her savings for 
a university education. One small boy, 
who lives near a railway station, has 
$158.14 to his credit, which he has made 
by working in the country store and by 
delivering newspapers. Many add to 
their savings account with the money 
paid them by their parents for doing 
little errands about the house; others 
pick strawberries, deliver milk, raise 
tomato plants and do countless other 
things to make their nickels and dimes. 

The greatest competitor of the thrift 
club is the country store. In one com- 
munity it was found that the school 
children were spending an average of 
$300.00 a month at the store for candy, 
chewing gum, cakes, ete. Of course it 
is not possible to change such a condi- 
tion immediately, but it is being gradu- 
ally changed as the children are taught 
the value of saving. 

In this second year, Mrs. Elrod has 
felt sufficiently established in her work 
to openly solicit accounts at the womens’ 
club meetings and to also make a house 
to house canvass. Riding through the 
country with her recently, almost every 
house was pointed out as the home of a 
customer of the Union Bank. 

The majority of the older generation 
are ready converts to banking. Possibly 
the most amazing exception to this rule 
was the farmer who kept all of his 
money and valuables hidden in his cellar. 
He had, on various real estate deals, 
made a great deal of money and re- 
cently he and his wife took a trip, going 
first to California and thence to Miami, 
Florida, for a short stay before return- 
ing home. Over all this route he carried 
$68,000 in cash in his suitease while his 
wife carried $10,000 in her travelling 

! 


Realizing that farm women need to 
get away from home occasionally, Mrs. 
Elrod inaugurated a brief vacation plan. 
Last summer, out of the 500 club mem- 
bers, there were 81 to attend a three 
days’ summer camp at a nearby summer 
resort. Special rates were obtained and 
& varied program held during this short 
period. 


Where Bankers Bank 
And 200,000 Others 


Five thousand banks, one 
out of every six in the 
United States, keep 


money on deposit here 


The CONTINENTAL end 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


RESOURCES HALF A BILLION—AND MORB 
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HOW BUSINESS CYCLE AFFECTS 
BANK CREDIT EXTENSION 


Reviewing the principal economic forces 
at work in business and the transition 
periods that govern commercial activity 


UMEROUS forces are constantly 

operating in the world of business, 
and reference to them in this article 
is for purpose of analysis to show their 
effect and how they function in their 
bearing upon a given credit risk. 

The principal economie forces which 
should receive such attention may be 
divided arbitrarily, but conveniently, 
into five groups: (1) those which re- 
late to production, (2) those which 
relate to marketing, (3) those which 
relate to labor, (4) those which relate 
to corporate prosperity, and (5) those 
which relate to finance. 

The first group includes agriculture 
and industry. The second comprises 
prices, transportation, foreign trade and 
retail sales. The third includes em- 
ployment, wage controversies, and mi- 
gration. The fourth comprises corporate 
earnings, failures and exchange trans- 
actions. The fifth includes bank clear- 
ings, bank statements, interest rates 
and gold movements. 


Stages of Business Conditions 

Business conditions are never static 
and the trend of commercial activity is 
continually undergoing change. At one 
time the industrial enterprises of the 
country are taxed to meet what appears 
to be an insatiable demand, whereas at 
another, industry is seemingly at a 
standstill because the demand for its 
products seems to have vanished for 
the time being. Commerce is continu- 
ally in either one of four transition 
periods—prosperity which connotes in- 
dustrial activity, depression which con- 
notes industrial inactivity, or in what 
may be termed an intermediate transi- 
tion period between the two. The ac- 
companying diagram serves to illustrate 
the manner in which business conditions 
follow this unending cyclical movement. 

Each of these four transition stages 
of a business cycle is characterized by 
a distinguished effect upon commercial 
activity, which we find stimulated to a 
maximum during a period of prosperity, 
then declining during the following 
liquidation period until it reaches its 
lowest ebb during the following period 
of depression, at the expiration of 
which an increasing activity is discerned 
connoting that a commercial recovery 
has set in. 


The Period of Prosperity 
Manufacturing plants operate to 
their maximum capacity during this 
period and the only limitation upon 
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By STANLEY E. BREWSTER 


commodity production is the limited 
supply, or prohibitive wage demands, of 
labor. The demand for goods is seem- 
ingly insatiable and market prices con- 
tinue to advance throughout the period. 
The major problem at such a time has 
to do with the securing of deliveries. 
Business earnings show an enormous 
increase due to the increase in volume 


“TNABILITY to foresee eco- 
nomic developments,” 
writes Mr. Brewster in the 
accompanying article, “has 
always been and perhaps 
will continue to be the chief 
cause of business failures, 
and the greatest problem 
with which a banker or bus- 
iness man is confronted has 
to do with the accurate anti- 
cipation of future economic 
developments.” 

This article, which relates 
chiefly to the four transition 
periods in the business cycle 
and presents them for the 
guidance of those concerned 
chiefly with bank credit anal- 
ysis, is the third and last of 
a series by Mr. Brewster. 
The previous articles were 
published in the February 
and March issues. 


of sales at a larger margin of profit. 
And the number of commercial fail- 
ures show a corresponding decrease as 
the period lengthens. In fact, an ex- 
tremely low percentage of commercial 
failures is one of the indications of the 
approaching end of the period. Bank 
clearings likewise show an enormous in- 


crease due to the high level of commo- 
dity prices and increased volume of 
trading. 

Credit extensions, in the nature of 
bank loans, reach their maximum at the 
close of this period and it is when the 
availability of bank credit has ap- 
proached the point of exhaustion that 
business activity begins to be curtailed 
and constitutes another indication of 
the approaching end of the period. 


The Liquidation Period 

Prices continue to advance through- 
out the preceding period until they be- 
come stabilized at the high level toward 
the close of the period when the in- 
creased commodity supply has become 
sufficient to meet the prevailing demand, 
and it is the restoration of this balanced 
condition that places an economic check 
upon further advances. 

This point marks the most impor- 
tant transition stage from the point of 
view of the credit man, because com- 
modity prices decline most rapidly at 
the beginning of this period, thereby 
jeopardizing outstanding loans. Coin- 
cident with this decline is a natural loss 
of confidence on the part of the mer- 
chant and a resulting disinclination to 
purchase or make further commitments. 
In fact, the tendency is for holders of 
commodities to liquidate their stocks as 
early as possible in order to avoid all 
possible loss in the shrinkage in inven- 
tory values. Others are obliged to sell 
to meet maturing or “Called” credit ob- 
ligations. And in times of falling 
prices or business uncertainty cancella- 
tion of contracts becomes a_ serious 
problem for manufacturers. 

A decline in business profits is a 
natural resultant of the decline in prices 
during such a period, and as prices con- 
tinue to fall, merchants find it increas- 
ingly difficult to conduct their business 
on a profitable scale, especially new 
enterprises which have not become suf- 
ficiently stabilized to “weather a storm,” 
and likewise those which instead of ac- 
cumulating a surplus to tide them over 
such a period of distress, have distribu- 
ted their “fair weather” profits in the 
form of melons and dividends. As a 
consequence, business failures increase. 

Prices continue to decline but more 
gradually as the liquidation progresses, 
and the tendency at such a time is for 
merchants to limit their purchases to 
cover their immediate requirements only. 
Consequently, business inactivity and 
















commodity prices reach their lowest 
level when the depression is at its deep- 
est stage. Retail sales are poor due to 
the reduced purchasing power of the 
consuming public, and corporate earn- 
ings show a marked decline due to the 
decrease in both price levels and volume 
of sales. 

The general business conditions pre- 
vailing at this stage of the cycle are 
most clearly indicated and reflected in 
the large decrease in commercial bank 
clearings. 

The Period of Recovery 

This constitutes, perhaps, the least 
troublesome period of the cycle from 
the point of view of the credit man. It 
is a period of rising prices, and business 
profits are secured simply by buying, 
holding for a time and then selling at 
the increased market price. Commer- 
cial failures show a marked falling off 
during this period. 

It is the use of credit, and principally 
in the nature of bank loans, that per- 
mits business to expand by reason of 
facilitating an increase in production, 
and it must be borne in mind that the 
eredit which one firm extends another 
is largely dependent upon the credit 
which the former can obtain from its 
bank—a relationship analogous to a 
chain consisting of three links. In other 
words, the gain in business activity 
which characterizes a period of pros- 
perity is facilitated—not necessarily 
caused—by the granting of bank credit. 

Bank Policies 

The cash position of the banks is 
strongest at the end of a prolonged 
period of business depression, a time 
at which its outstanding loans have been 
reduced to a minimum. Consequently, 
bank loans are easily obtainable in 
amount and terms at the beginning of 
a period of recovery. 

But along toward the end of a period 
of prosperity, as loans continue to ex- 
pand with the increase in business 
activity, credit availability approaches 
the point of exhaustion and the banks 
are obliged to curtail their loans and 
further credit becomes obtainable only 
upon restrictive terms. This curtail- 
ment of eredit precipitates the down- 
ward movement of prices and the sever- 
ity of the following period of readjust- 
ment is dependent principally upon the 
policy of the banks in handling the 
liquidation of outstanding loans. If an 
attempt is made to force an immediate 
liquidation, a financial crisis or panic 
is likely. 

If, on the other hand, gradual liqui- 
dation is permitted, recent experience 
has proved that a panic may be averted. 
Under such a policy the loans do not 
decline at first to any great extent, be- 
eause of the reluctance on the part of 
the merchants to market their holdings, 
but loans are gradually paid off and the 
cash position of the banks strengthened 
Mm proportion. In fact, bank statements 
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(CLARITY 
| Begins At Home 


CLEAR demonstration of facts concerning the 
League of Nations is having strong influence 
against misrepresentation and political bias. 
The American people now realize that foreign 
policies are today home problems. 





The Italian Debt is one issue to prove how well informed 
the public has become on thé broad 
effect of international finance. 



































Demands poured in on Repub- 
lican and Democratic Senators for 
prompt settlement. These de- 
mands emphasize the need of 
stabilizing Europe to render these 
countries better able to purchase 
American export stocks; to enable 
them to handle products of mining, 
automobile manufacture, agricul- 
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Understanding and _ Protection 
are demanded today by all coun- 
tries and the League of Nations is 
steadily expanding to meet international problems. 


“The League's method has worked 
and a world in which sudden flares 
of war are still possible can ill afford 
to be without it.” 
























Learn the Facts! 


The April issue of the League of Nations News will 
report the activities of the League during these days of 
international controversies. 
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afford an excellent thermometer for 
registering the liquidation through which 
the market is proceeding. 

Inability to foresee economic develop- 
ments has always been and perhaps will 
continue to be the chief cause of busi- 
ness failures, and the greatest problem 
with which a banker or business man is 
confronted has to do with the accurate 
anticipation of future economic devel- 
opments. 

An infallible business barometer does 
not exist. There are, however, various 
ways of measuring the force and effect 
of certain influencing factors or eco- 
nomie tendencies. In other words, the 
most that one can hope to accomplish 
toward such an end is to follow the 
various economie forces as they develop 
and unfold from day to day and en- 
deavor to measure their resulting effect 
upon general business conditions, in- 
stead of seeking a business barometer. 
In fact, the greatest difficulty lies in the 
proper measurement of the various in- 
fluencing factors or forces. 

Principal Influencing Factors 

Production and marketing are the 
two most significant terms in business 
and may be said to dominate industrial 
conditions. The others referred to may 
be said to be secondary and have to do 
with a study of the conditions and de- 
velopments which have a direct bearing 
upon the labor problem, corporate pros- 
perity and finance. 

1. Production (agricultural, 
trial, new construction). 

Agricultural productivity is the most 
important single factor in its effect 
upon the trend of general business con- 
ditions, supplying as it does more than 
50 per cent of the raw materials used in 
manufacturing. The impossibility of 
predetermining crop conditions makes 
this the chief influencing factor upon 
the business cycle. 

As for industrial activity, due to the 
fact that it is used in practically every 
line of commercial endeavor, iron is 
termed and considered as the basic in- 
dustry and the production statistics of 
pig-iron, together with the unfilled 
orders of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, are used largely as an index as 
to the status of industrial production. 

2. Marketing (commodity prices 
commodity shipments, foreign trade, 
retail sales.) 

The volume of merchandise trans- 
ported over the railroads affords a 
practical index of existing marketing 
eonditions. This volume can_ be 
measured with a sufficient degree of ac- 
curacy by the number of freight cars 
that are being loaded—the “car loading” 
statistics. 

Weekly and monthly reports and 
statistics of retail sales throughout the 
country are published by the standard 
mercantile agencies and afford a serv- 
iceable criterion of existing conditions in 
the retail markets. 
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3. Labor (number of strikes, num- 
ber of lockouts, migration.) 

One reliable index of the degree of 
corporate prosperity existing at a given 
time consisits of the published earnings 
of large corporations, because they re- 
flect accurately how business has been 
in the immediate past. The only objec- 
tionable feature, from a practical stand- 
point, is the length of time required to 
prepare such  statements—ordinarily 
from one to three months,—which means 
that they do not reflect the condition of 
the business existing at the time issued, 
but rather conditions as they existed 
prior thereto; and unless the financial 
condition of a company has been re- 
duced to a point where it is unable to 
meet its maturing obligations as they 
become due, the knowledge that it has 
not been operating at a profit can be 
withheld until the annual statement is 
issued. 

Another serviceable source of infor- 
mation as to the degree of corporate 
prosperity existing at a given time lies 
in the number of business failures re- 
ported, which is a natural corollary to 
business profits. During a period of 
industrial prosperity the tendency is for 
commercial failures to decrease, whereas 
during a period of business inactivity 


* * 


* 


the tendency is for them to increase. 
The reason is obvious. 


Perhaps from a theoretical point of 
view the amount of liabilities of the 
firms failing should be of greatest sig- 
nificance, but from a practical stand. 
point, it is the number of failures which 
is of greatest value. True, one large 
failure may have a greater psychologi- 
cal effect upon business than numerous 
minor insolvencies, but it would reflect 
merely the conditions existing in that 
particular industry and not business 
conditions generally. 

5. Finance (bank clearings.) 

National business activity is reflected 
in the aggregate “bank clearings” of 
the various clearing houses. It is esti- 
mated that over 80 per cent of pay- 
ments are made by checks, only a small 
percentage of which are deposited for 
collection in the banks upon which they 
are drawn. This data is at all times 
available and whereas, like the reports 
of corporate earnings, it affords no 
basis for determining future business 
activity, it does afford a satisfactory 
index of current industrial activity, 
showing accurately, as it does, how 
business has been in the immediate past. 
Thermometers rather than barometers. 


* * 


PAYROLL PLAN MAKES 
SAVING “EASIER” 


How a Chicago bank co-operates with 
employers to encourage workers in 
saving a fixed amount each pay-day 


By WM. H. A. JOHNSON 


Ass’t. Sec’y., Continental & Com’l. Savings Bank, Chicago 


HE man who says that it is easy 

to save doesn’t realize what he is 
saying. Saving money is one of the 
most difficult things anyone can do. It 
is all right to paint a picture of a 
squirrel storing up nuts for the winter, 
but most persons are not squirrels. The 
squirrel has but few appetites or de- 
sires, and chief of these is the desire for 
food. 


Man has many desires and the higher 
up the seale of civilization he ascends, 
the more numerous and complicated they 
become. Every new invention increases 
them. He wants automobiles, radios, 
fine clothes, a home and hundreds of 
other things. To satisfy these wants he 
must spend money, and as a result he 
likes to spend, because it is pleasant to 
gratify his desires. He doesn’t like to 
save because he must deny a present de- 
sire to get something in the future. 
Saving is a rational process; it works 
his intelligence—sometimes overtime. 
Saving is not comparable with the bee’s 


storing up honey or the squirrel’s nut 
hording propensities. 

Saving can’t be made easy, but it 
can be made easier. In the savings de- 
partment of the Continental and Com- 
mercial Banks we have a method, which, 
we think, makes is easier to save. We 
eall it the Pay Roll Savings Plan. It 
is not new, but it does produce results, 
the ultimate value of which only time 
ean determine. There are probably sev- 
eral reasons why this is so. 

The time to save money is obviously 
when you have it, but that is also the 
time when a person is most tempted to 
spend. Some people even spend when 
they don’t have the money. But when 
a man is “flush,” he is quite likely to 
spend more freely and with less thought 
of the cost than he is when his money 
is nearly all gone and pay day is three 
days away. The time, therefore, to ap- 
proach the prospective saver is on pay 
day. 

The next biggest obstacle to saving is 









inertia. Many people know that they 
should save; they fully intend to save; 
but the bank is several blocks or several 
miles away. Result, their good inten- 
tions fail. 

The Pay Roll Savings Plan overcomes 
both of these obstacles and in many 
eases makes it easier for people to save. 
The plan is operated as follows: 

The first step is the preparation of a 
list of firms that are likely to be inter- 
ested. This list is usually made up 
from the commercial accounts and from 
such other contacts as the bank may 
have. 

After the list has been prepared, a 
representative of the bank calls upon 
the proper executive and points out to 
him the advantages of having his em- 
ployes save regularly. Usually it is not 
necessary to sell the bank as the corpo- 
ration is already favorably disposed be- 
eause of its established connection. 























































There is general agreement that the 
employe who has the habit of saving 
is more to be desired than the one who 
has an ungoverned taste for spending. 
Saving brings a feeling of responsibil- 
ity. A growing savings account teaches 
the saver the value of money and the 
right of private property. A saver is 
not likely to sever his connection easily. 
As the amount in his savings aceount 
inereases, he acquires a taste for wealth. 
This may be expressed in the form of a 
home of his own, an investment fund 
for the protection of his family, or 
numerous other ways. 































If the executive consents to the in- 
stallation of the Pay Roll Savings Plan, 
the next step is to sell the individual 
employe. In this the co-operation of 
the employer is sought, and he furnishes 
a list of the employes with their home 
addresses, when such are obtainable. 
A letter is sent by the bank to each em- 
ploye on the letter-head of the employer, 
and bears the signature of the executive. 








































































; This letter is for the purpose of inform- 
, ing the employe that his employer looks 
with favor on the plan, and explains, in 
y general, how it operates. 
‘ This letter should be sent out so that 
: it will reach the employe two or three 
t days before his pay day. After the 
. letters have been sent, a representative 
S of the bank ealls at the place of employ- 
: ment and talks to the employes, either 
individually or in groups, at such times 
as suit the convenience of the employer. 
: The work at this stage is comparatively 
“ easy as the employe already has the 
. letter explaining the plan. All that 
: he must do is sign an authorization eard 
“ and a signature. card. The former 
authorizes his company to withhold 
" from the pay envelope the amount he 
wf wishes to save each pay day, while the 
: latter is the regular signature card used 
‘ by most savings banks. 
. The amount that the employe wishes 
is to save is optional with him, but he is 


encouraged to save not less than one 
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Equitable Service 


The following are some of the 
— services of The Equi- 
table available to local banks 
and business men through 
either the district representa- 
tives of The Equitable or the 
home office in New York. 


Travelers’ Letters of 
Credit 


Provide for the issuance of 
E.T.C. Letters of Credit, in 
both U.S. dollars and Foreign 
currencies. They may be is- 
sued by and imprinted with 
the names of local banks. 


Export and Import 
Letters of Credit 


Arrange for the issuance of 
commercial letters of credit 
for the importation and ex- 
portation of merchandise. 


Foreign Exchange 
Arrange for the issuance of 
checks and drafts for the mail 
transfer of funds to foreign 
countries. Arrange for the pur- 
chase and sale of drafts, cable 
transfers, and exchange pay- 
able at future dates, and for 
the purchase of sight and time 
documentary bills on foreign 
countries. 

























— 










Acceptances and 
Discounts 


Arrange for the acceptance of 
drafts for customers’ accounts 
when commodities are sent 
abroad on consignment, and 
for the acceptance of drafts to 
create dollar exchange abroad, 













Quotations 


Arrange to obtain bond quo- 
tations and execute orders in 
the principal markets of the 
world, 


Credit Information 
Arrange to furnish industrial, 
trade and credit information 
on any part of the world. 


Investment Service 
Obtain the advice and guid- 
ance of the investment spe- 
cialists of The Equitable in 
New York, in both the pur- 
chase and the sale of securities. 


New York Banking 
Service 










































Arrange for the opening of 
New York accounts with The 
Equitable by individuals, 
firms and corporations. 


Corporate Trust Service 


When a corporation finds it 
advantageous to utilize the 
services of a corporate trust 
transfer agent or registrar in 
New York City, the represen- 
tative of The Equitable in 
this district can arrange for 
this service. 


















Specialists 
Chicago, Kansas City, Southern Minnesota, Dallas, 


Des Moines, California, Shenandoah Valley and 
New York Joint Stock Land Bank Bond issues. 


Guy Huston & Co., Inc. 


61 Broadway New York 





PATENTS 


Business from non-resident attorneys 
and banks especially solicited. Highest 
references; best services. Attorneys and 


bankers having clients who wish to patent 

inventions sre invited to write for full 

particulars and terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
644 G Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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What bonds 
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Local banks who wish to supple- 
ment their own investment services 
will find it advantageous to avail 
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Read the column at the left. It 
lists other major services of The 
Equitable available to local banks 
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dollar a pay day. His relationship 
with the bank is no different than it 
would be if he opened an account in 
the usual way. He may inerease or 
decrease the amount of his deposit; he 
may make withdrawals when he wishes; 
or he may close out his aecount entirely. 
It is a secret arrangement between the 
saver and the bank, as the employer 
knows nothing about the condition of 
the account except the amount of the 
weekly deposit. He does not know how 
much has been withdrawn and he has 
no way of knowing what additional de- 
posits are made. 

The representative of the bank turns 
over the authorization cards to the em- 
ployer and brings back to the bank the 
signature ecards. These cards are used 
as records for the opening of the ac- 
count on the books of the bank. Pass 
books are made out with the first de- 
posit entered therein. The employer 
gives out the pass book with the pay en- 
velope and sends one check to the bank, 
covering all of the deposits. The pass 
book is the employe’s first receipt. 

A second letter is enclosed with the 
pass book because this is the time the 
new saver is most likely to change his 
mind. The letter points out the ad- 
vantages of regular saving and is de- 
signed primarily to keep the employe 
interested. 

A few days before each pay day the 
bank makes up duplicate receipts for 
each account and sends both the original 
and duplicate to the employer, who 
makes the deduction from the pay en- 
velope and inserts the duplicate receipt, 
returning the original to the bank. The 
original is used as a deposit ticket and 
the proper entries are made from it or 
the books of the bank. The deposit 
ticket is then filed in the usual way and 
is kept as a record of the transaction. 
If an employe has left the place of em- 
ployment or has discontinued saving, 
the employer returns both the original 
and duplicate to the bank. 

By the Pay Roll Savings Plan the 
saver is spared the trouble of making 
trips to the bank and the temptation to 
spend carelessly at the time he has 
money—pay day—is minimized. If he 
is of the right sort, he will continue to 
save and as he builds up his reserve, 
careless habits of spending are changed. 
He adopts in their stead habits of thrift 
which make him a valuable employe 
and a responsible citizen. 


MAKING THE HOME BUILDING 
LOAN A SAFER INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 15) 


mitted. These inspections are not, of 
course, equivalent to an architect’s su- 
pervision, and are necessarily rather 
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superficial. However, it is possible to 
determine that the building is of the 
size originally proposed; that the equip- 
ment and finish are up to specifications, 
and that the bank is not being defrauded 
of any of its security. 

(4) Disbursing the Loan 

Payment for a building is usually ar- 
ranged for in four equal payments, 
which come due at various stages of 
completion as follows: 

First payment—-When frame is 
up. 

Second payment—When 
coat of plaster is completed. 

Third payment—When building 
is completed and accepted. 

Fourth payment—35 days after 
notice of completion has been filed. 
When work is under supervision of 

an architect, a certificate should be fur- 
nished by the architect, stating that 
work has progressed to the point at 
which a payment is due. If no archi- 
tect is in charge, the bank’s inspector 
should file his report before the pay- 
ment is disbursed. 


brown 


The bank should insist on the owner 
putting all of his own money in before 
any payments are disbursed by the 
bank. In this way the bank is sure 
that there will be funds to complete the 
building. For example, suppose that 
the lot and building are appraised for 
$14,000, the building cost being $10,000 
and the bank’s loan $7,000. The owner 
will, therefore, have to furnish the lot 
and $3,000, the bank supplying the other 
$7,000. The first quarterly payment of 
$2,500 will be paid by the owner. 
When the second payment is due, the 
owner will furnish $500 and the bank 
will disburse $2,000 of its loan. The 
third payment of $2,500 will be met by 
the bank, and the final payment of 
$2,500 will also be paid by the bank, 
35 days after notice of completion. 

fn this way, there is no chance of the 
building being uncompleted, due to the 
owner running short of expected funds, 
and the bank will always be in the posi- 
tion of having funds available to com- 
plete the building without exceeding its 
intended loan. 


(5) Loans to Alter Old Buildings 

I wish to touch briefly on another 
type of building loan, which is required 
for the alteration of old _ buildings. 
Generally speaking, great care should be 
exercised in making this type of loan, 
and in most eases it should be avoided. 
Alterations of old buildings is often un- 
successful and in most eases costs more 
than original estimates. Preferably, 
the loan should be deferred until the 
building is completed at which time the 
appraiser can judge the value of the 
altered building. Where such a loan is 
made, the bank should inquire into the 
responsibility of the contractor, should 
required a bond to be furnished and de- 
termine to what extent the proposed 
alterations will increase the value of 


the building. Very often a large sum 
may be spent without increasing ap. 
preciably the real value of the building. 
in the case .of minor alterations, of 
course, there is little danger involved, 

(6) Compensation for Building Loans 

It is quite apparent that there jis 
a great deal of work and care involved 
in handling building loans. Where a 
great number of such loans are han- 
dled, they will require additional help 
in the loan department and will con- 
sume a much larger proportion of the 
time of clerks and officers than a simi- 
lar volume of ordinary loans. Until re- 
cently, little attention was paid to this 
feature of building loans; and even now 
a great many banks, in charging loan 
fees, do not make any distinction be- 
twen building loans and ordinary loans, 
Building and Loan Associations, insur- 
ance companies, mortgage companies, 
and private loan agencies have long 
been accustomed to charging substantial 
commissions for making loans, and in 
the case of building loans their charges 
are usually higher than in ordinary 
loans. 

More recently, a great many banks 
have introduced loan charges, which are 
in no sense commissions, but are in- 
tended to compensate the bank for work 
performed. A few years ago a group 
of San Francisco banks adopted a uni- 
form seale of loan charges, graded ac- 
cording to the size of the loan, and rang- 
ing from a flat charge of $5.00 for a 
loan of $2,000 and less, to a charge of 
one-tenth of one per cent, or $1.00 per 
thousand on larger loans. All of these 
banks adopted a higher scale for build- 
ing loans, amounting to an additional 
charge of $5.00 to $10.00 per building 
loan. Some few of the banks pre- 
ferred to remain on the old basis of 
$5.00 per loan, regardless of size or 
kind. The East Bay banks have a some- 
what similar seale of charges which 
varies slightly but approximates the San 
Francisco charges and which also recog- 
nizes the additional cost of handling 
building loans. 


There is another kind of charge which 
is really an invisible charge, which has 
been adopted by many banks. This is 
derived by the practice of charging in- 
terest on a building loan, either from 
the date the papers are recorded, or, 
what seems to me a more equitable plan, 
of charging interest on the whole loan 
from the date of the first disbursal un- 
der the loan. 

- In the latter case, the papers are pre- 
pared and recorded, and when the first 
payment on the loan is disbursed the 
entire loan is set up and interest ac- 
erued. The portion to be disbursed is 
paid over to the borrower, and the bal- 
ance of the loan credited to a general 
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ledger account known as a building loan 
commitment account. These funds are 
at the disposal of the borrower just as 
soon as his building reaches a certain 
stage of construction. It is exactly the 
same as if the entire loan were disbursed 
to the commercial account of the bor- 
rower, with the stipulation that it could 
only be withdrawn under certain condi- 
tions. i 

The building loan commitment is a 
definite commitment calling for pay- 
ment in a reasonably short time, and 
the bank is entitled to receive interest 
on funds so set aside. At the same time 
this serves to compensate the bank for 
the additional care, labor and risk in- 
volved in the handling of building loans. 
When the commitment is large, the com- 
pensation is correspondingly large and 
proves a very proper source of revenue 
to the bank. 

The great majority of building loans 
are made to builders and others who 
are engaged in building and selling for 
& profit, and in such eases there is no 
difficulty in applying the above princi- 
ple. In any particular loan, the addi- 
tional interest charged is small and 
seems a fair charge for services ren- 
dered, and for funds definitely set aside 
for the borrower’s use. 

So far as the bank is concerned, this 
or any other plan of reasonable com- 
pensation for handling and collecting 
loans will insure that interest received 
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Capital and Surplus $40,000,000 


Foreign Branches 


European REPRESENTATIVE: 24, OLD Broap Street, Lonpon 


on loans is a net return and will not be 
subjected to a sealing down due to the 
cost of operating the loan department. 


WHAT ARE THE REAL 
FACTORS IN HOLDING BANK 
BUSINESS? 

(Continued from page 14) 
rather striking. The bank advertise- 
ments will offer slight assistance to the 
publie in making its choice, while the 
automobile advertisements will appear 
to have been written for that specific 

purpose. 

And so the publie quite naturally 
falls back on a basis in which the in- 
tangible is largely represented. It bases 
its choice not so much upon what the 
particular benk has, as upon what it is. 

In this I do not underestimate the 
seriousness or the intelligence of the 
public or the bank customer. I am 
simply trying to take people as they are, 
as we meet them, as we ourselves feel 
and act from time to time. 

It would seem important, then, that 
banks make a special effort to surround 
customers with “atmosphere.” This, of 
course, in addition to good service. It 
is a business relationship. The cus- 
tomer has bought something in selecting 
a particular bank for his account and 
he is willing to pay a reasonable price 
for it. 

He is not interested in handshaking, 
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unless a friendly handshake seems to 
fit into the situation comfortably and 
naturally. He does not expect the man 
in his bank to smile at all times unless 
his face happens to work that particular 
way. He is a reasonable, normal human 
being who, when he happens to be out 
of sorts, needs a little tactful treatment. 
But he is interested in just business. 

He likes certain ways of doing things 
and dislikes others. He likes the com- 
fortable—we all do. He likes pleasant 
surroundings and pleasant people. He 
likes to be “understood” and “appreci- 
ated.” 

From the moment he enters his bank 
until he leaves it, he is indulging in re- 
actions. If these are unfavorable, there 
is grave doubt of his remaining a cus- 
tomer; he.is apt some day to yield to 
the attraction of the bank across the 
street which, in an entirely proper way, 
is willing to admit that its facilities 
too are good, and to suggest the possi- 
bility that he might find its services of 
interest. 

The bank is the seller. The public is 
the buyer. The problem of solving the 
publie is the big one in banking. 


A new office of The Union Trust 
Company in Cleveland, will shortly be 
opened at Buckeye Road and East 
118th Street, officials of the bank an- 
nounced recently. This will be the ecom- 
pany’s thirteenth office. 


MIAMI HAS NEW NATIONAL 


From left to right: Clark B. Davis, president; S. M. Tatum, chairman of the board; and Ralph H. Buss, vice president of the City National Bank, 


HE City National Bank of Miami, 

which opened Feb. 17 in Miami, 
Florida, is sponsored by a prominent 
group of Miami business men, and is 
the second national bank in operation 
in that city. The capital is announced 
as $1,000,000, with a surplus of $250,- 
000. Officers of the new financial in- 
stitution are: §S. M. Tatum, pioneer 
citizen and prominent realtor of Miami, 
chairman of the board; Clark B. Davis, 
president, formerly vice president of the 
Bank of America, New York; Ralph 


Miami, Florida 


H. Buss, vice president, formerly of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, Chicago; Harry 
Roberts, assistant vice president, former 
comptroller of the Metropolitan Trust 
Company, New York City; L. J. Griffin, 
cashier, formerly of the City of Miami 
Department of Finance; Morgan §&. 
McCormick, formerly of Henderson, 
Kentucky, and in charge of a large Ken- 
tucky trust estate for several years, will 
also be connected with the bank in an 
executive capacity. 

S M. Tatum, chairman of the board, 
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Business in 90 Days 


HE South Side Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, a 

twelve-million-dollar institution five miles from the 
“loop,” secured $2,440,427.84 of new business in 90 days. 
Net deposits increased over 9%. 
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T HARRIS SMITH & COMPANY 
Bank Deposit Builders 
231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


has been prominent in Florida for 35 
years and is identified as an executive 
and director with more than a score of 
corporations. He located in Miami 24 
years ago and is best known as head of 
Tatum Bros. Company, developers of 
Altos Del Mar, Riverside, Riverside 
Heights, Grove Park and other large 
developments. Mr. Tatum built the 
first Flagler Street bridge in Miami, 
about 15 years ago, which he presented 
to the city. Mr. Tatum is also president 
of the Dade County Title Insurance and 
Trust Company, one of the two largest 
title insurance firms in the South and 
among the largest and oldest in the 
United States, having been organized 
25 years ago. He is head of the Florida 
Title Company of Miami, and is con- 
nected officially with 23 corporations, 
largely in Miami, New York and other 
parts of the South. 

Clark B. Davis, president, is a well 
known New York banker, and has long 
been prominent in financial circles. Mr. 
Davis decided on a banking career when 
he was only 15 years old, going to work 
in a bank in his native state of Georgia 
After spending a few years with Florida 
banks he went to Amityville, Long 
Island, where he formed the First Na- 
tional Bank of Amityville, of which he 
was an officer for several years. He 
afterwards became president of the First 
National Bank of Bellmore, Long 
Island. Later he became assistant see- 
retary in the Franklin Trust Company, 
of which he soon was made vice pres 
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jdent. Since 1921 Mr. Davis was vice 
president of the Bank of America, New 
York. He is a director of several banks 
and trust companies in Florida now, 
and is familiar with Florida conditions 
and developments. 

Ralph H. Buss, vice president, was 
born at Deadwood, S. D., and began his 
banking career in 1907. He was an 
official of the Farmers & Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Fremont, Nebraska, for 
seven years, severing his connection 
there in 1917. From 1920 to the pres- 
ent he had charge of loans for the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 
During the financial crisis of 1921 Mr. 
Buss acted as adviser’ to the board of 
directors of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion in Washington. When he left 
Chicago he was a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, Chicago. He is keenly interested 
in agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment in Florida since his first visit here 
in June, 1925. 

Harry Roberts, assistant vice presi- 
dent, was born in Balaklava, South 
Australia, coming to the United States 
in 1904. He is a graduate of Transyl- 
vania University, Lexington, Kentucky, 
of the class of 1909. He gained his 
early training in banking during his 
six years with the Phoenix National 
Bank & Trust Company, Lexington, 
Kentucky, resigning to accept the posi- 
tion of comptroller of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company, New York, later 
merged with the Chatham Phenix Na- 
tional bank and Trust Company. He 
recently came to Florida with President 
Clark B. Davis, to assist him in the 
organization of the City National Bank 
of Miami. He is an optimist on the 
future of Florida. 


Morgan S. MeCormick, who will be 
connected with the City National Bank, 
has been in Miami since September, 
1925, his home previously being at 
Henderson, Ky. He is one of the Ken- 
tueky branch of the MeCormick family, 
prominently identified with the harves- 
ter business. He was for 11 years in 
the hardware and implement business 
in Kentucky, and was president for 
four and a half years of the Canoe 
Creek Coal Company. 

The board of directors of the new 
institution is made up of the following 
members: Ralph H. Buss, Clayton S. 
Cooper, Thomas S. Davenport, Charles 
W. Hill, E. B. Kurtz, F. M. Hudson, 
Theodore W. Moore, W. F. Morang, 
M. B. Newman, J. Arthur Pancoast, 
8. M. Tatum, Richard Whyte, M. J. 
Witman and Clark B. Davis. 

The office of the Comptroller of 
Currency, U. S. Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C., formally an- 
nounced, last September, its approval 
of an application to organize The City 
National Bank, indicating the Govern- 
ment’s recognition of the fact that there 
8 room for another national bank here. 
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Final approval of the charter followed 
the completion of the bank’s roster of 
organization and the certification of the 
paying-in of the necessary stock and 
Government bonds. 

The capital of The City National 
Bank of Miami was subscribed locally, 
it is announced, and with its strong 
financial backing it is expected that the 
new institution will soon become one of 
the leading banks in the South. Pres- 
ent plans call for an advisory commit- 
tee, it is said, which will be made up 
from bankers chosen from five of the 
largest cities in the country. Eventu- 
ally the bank will erect its own building, 
according to the program outlined by 
officials. 


Officials of The City National Bank 


G 


TENNESSEE 


Chicago Office 
10 South LaSalle Street 


of Miami state that total deposits re- 
ceived on the opening day, February 17, 
exceeded $2,000,000, establishing a 
record amount of deposits received on 
opening day by any national bank in 
southern states and for entire country 
on comparative basis. 


A two story bank building of brick 
and tile construction is planned for the 
National Bank of Huron, Huron, South 
Dakota. 


Plans are being drawn for a branch 
bank building of the Marine Trust Com- 
pany, Buffalo, New York. It will be a 
two story structure, 32x90 feet and will 
cost $35,000. Location on the corner 
of Genesee Street and Bailey Avenue. 
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INTIMATE BANKING SIDELIGHTS 
FOR EXECUTIVES AND STAFF 


By CLEM J. STEIGMEYER 


A NATIONAL bank in a middle 
western city has worked out a 
plan whereby it derives all the advan- 
tages of the old “suggestion box” plan 
and encounters none of the disadvan- 
tages. The “suggestion box,” sometimes 
spoken of as the “question box,” is sub- 
ject to frivolous abuse, bankers have 
found. It is so impersonal that it lends 
itself readily to irrelevant and anony- 
mous material. However, many banks 
would like the benefit from suggestions 
and ideas their employes may be en- 
couraged to give from time to time. 
The following plan has been worked out 
to accomplish this end: 
THE BANK WILL PAY CASH 
FOR YOUR IDEAS 
To encourage constructive think- 
ing for the constant progress of our 
bank, cash prizes will be awarded 
each month to those members of the 
force offering the best suggestions 
for the improvement of service. 
The following rules will govern: 


1. This contest is open to all 
employes of the bank, including 
officers. 

2. Suggestions must be in writ- 
ing (preferably typewritten) on 
one side of a sheet of paper and 
signed. The idea counts and not 
the styte of your language. How- 
ever, you should try to express 
yourself clearly and correctly. 


3. Place your communications 
in a sealed envelope addressed to 
the Award Committee. All com- 
munications received before the 
20th of the month will be judged 
the current month; all others the 
following month. The sealed en- 
velopes should be turned in to the 
secretary of the Award Committee. 

4. Each employe may submit as 
many ideas as he wishes but each 
suggestion should be on a separate 
sheet of paper and in a separate 
envelope. 

5. The senior officers of the 
bank will constitute the Award 
Committee, judging the value of 
suggestions submitted and naming 
prize winners. 

6. Suitable cash prizes as de- 
termined by the Award Committee, 
will be given by the bank for sue- 
cessful suggestions. 

7. A plan, to warrant a prize, 
must be of such nature that the bank 
can put it into practical and profit- 
able operation. In the event no 
communication surviving this test 
is submitted, no prizes will be given 
that particular month. 

8. Employes are invited to ex- 
press themselves freely as all com- 
munications will be held in strict 
confidence by the committee. Criti- 
cism is weleomed but it should in 
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every case be accompanied with a 
constructive remedial suggestion. 

9. Expressions are urged on 
any subject that will react to the 
progress of our institution. They 
may cover: 

Methods—Improvements that will 
eliminate waste, increase accuracy 
or speed or both, ete. 


Business Extension And Adver- 
tising—Securing new business, re- 
taining old business, getting more 
business from present customers, 
creating new sources of business, ete 

Personal Contact—With ecustom- 
ers and public—the promotion of 
courtesy and friendliness, good 
salesmanship. 

Esprit De Corps—Suggestions 
for the constant increase of har- 
mony, good-will and co-operation 
in the bank family. 


Many other topics might be sug- 
gested. These are merely given to 
stimulate your line of thought. 

Submit your ideas as soon as they 
oceur to you and while they are 
fresh in your mind, whether you 
think they are prize winners or not. 
The bank will be very glad to se 
eure them and will be pleased at 
this evidence of your especial in- 
terest in its welfare. 

The bank in commenting on this plan 
said: “An employe, who because of 
natural shyness or for fear of being 
considered presumptuous, will not go to 
an officer directly with a suggestion, 
will respond through a letter when in- 
vited to do so. 


“Employes are more likely to be on 
the alert when it is known that the bank 
is anxious for their ideas and will ap- 
preciate receiving them. 

“Tt is logical to expect that good sug- 
gestions for the improvement and ex- 
tension of the service will come from 
the rank and file who man the machin- 
ery, if proper encouragement is given. 

“The employes who are constantly 
trained to watch for waste, errors, 
wrong methods, ete., will sub-consciously 
become more efficient workers them- 
selves.” 

* * * * 
A FEW weeks ago, February 15, 1926, 
all the clearing house banks at 
South Bend, Indiana, passed a resolu- 
tion to charge fifty cents a month on 
all their checking accounts under fifty 
dollars. 


The problem of the small checking 
account continues to be the subject of 
most common discussion among  bank- 
ers. It is probably the topie of more 
articles in financial publications and of 
more addresses before bankers associa- 
tions than any other one topic. This 
discussion has been going on for years 
with ever increasing momentum. It is 
significant that more and more banks 
are taking action. In this connection, 
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the action of the South Bend banks is 
decidedly interesting. 

In November, 1924, an effort was 
made to get all the clearing house banks 
of that city together to adopt a resolu- 
tion making a service charge on all small 
checking accounts. However, it seemed 
impossible to make any headway. As 
a result, the bank which had been the 
initiative decided it would make a serv- 
ice charge of fifty cents per month on 
all accounts under fifty dollars. This 
bank sent: out a letter to fifty of its 
smaller checking accounts and followed 
the next month with fifty more. 

After taking fifty customers at a time 
for three or four months, they sent a 
letter to everyone of their customers 
whose average balance was under fifty 
dollars. While no record was kept 
throughout this campaign of letters, 
the institution did keep track of the 
matter rather closely until it was satis- 
fied that the plan was right. The banker 
said: “We sent out about 313 letters, 
the total balance of which accounts 
amounted to $4,500. 197 of these ac- 
counts closed out with an average bal- 
ance cf $23. 47 accounts built up their 
average to $130. Inasmuch as we could 
see no difference in our business, and 
we were eradicating accounts that were 
a loss, we discontinued 
record.” 

The South Bend bank put this plan 
in operation in October, 1924. In June, 
1925, another bank followed, and now 
this year all of the banks of the city 
have gone on a uniform service charge. 

The banker further stated: “It is 
my opinion that the charge of fifty cents 
is inadequate, but inasmuch as this bank 
started this without any assistance from 
other banks, we naturally had to be very 
eareful of our position. 

“We realize it would be much better 
for banks in a city to get together and 
arrive at the price they are going to 
charge because they could then charge 
what would be commensurate with the 
service and really make a profit.” 

A bank in Evansville, Indiana, 
launched the service charge idea the first 
of last year and now it is undersood 
that there is a movement on foot to have 
the plan adopted by the clearing house 
association of that city. 

The banks of Lima, Ohio, are pre- 
paring to take uniform action on this 
subject. The recent campaign of edu- 
eation by the St. Louis banks followed 
by the installation of a service charge 
is familiar to most bankers by reason 
of the great amount of publicity given. 

Banks at Richmond, Virginia, Lake 
Hampton, New York, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Columbus, Ohio, and Boston are among 
those that have enforced service charges. 

Many financial advertising firms now 
have campaigns produced to edueate 
the commercial account customers on 


the value of carrying a substantial bal- 
ance. 


keeping a 
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GETTING DOWN TO 
FUNDAMENTALS ON BANK 
WINDOW DISPLAYS 


tContinued from page 29) 
tenance of five windows including the 
services of a capable young woman, 
spends about 10 per cent of what it 
spends in the newspapers. In this ease, 
a comparison between the cost of win- 
dow and newspaper advertising is much 
in favor of the displays, and completely 
justifies the expenditure. Bank officials 
will spend thousands on a handsome 
building and will frown at a few hun- 
dred for correspondingly attractive win- 
dows. One needs only to consult with 
banks who are using windows as a part 
of their advertising programs, to be 
eonvineed of the effectiveness of this 
medium and of the substantial returns 
which result from intelligently planned 


window displays, even with a compara- 
tively small appropriation. 

It would seem that in the case of out- 
lying banks in a large city, or the bank 
in the small town, where the use of 
newspapers is not so necessary, that 
the amount appropriated for window 
work might equal that spent on news- 
papers. A small bank might easily 
spend to good advantage, a minimum 
of $25.00 a month on its windows, aside 
from the time of the decorator. In 
this instance, the size of the bank would 
probably not warrant the employment 
of a special man for the purpose. It 
would rather be some member of the 
organization with capacity for such 
work and the time to give to it. 

These are some of the points which, 
it seems to me, might be incorporated 
in the theory and practice of bank win- 
dow advertising. 
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BANK BANDITS CAN BE STOPPED 
SAYS “TORONTO JIMMIE” 


In almost every case it is the unprepared and 
unwatchful bank that is robbed—Some in- 
teresting sidelights on how bandits operate 


By JAMES NOLAN (Alias Toronto Jimmie) 


WELVE years ago this fall I was 

on the verge of becoming a bandit. 
Only fate and an attack of cold feet 
prevented it. 

For nearly 14 years previous to that 
eventful autumn I had been what the 
underworld calls a yegg. That is to say, 
a safe and bank burglar. I had gone 
up and down the country during that 
time—North and South, East and West, 
—pouring my little teaspoonful of nitro 
into the jams of safe doors, popping 
them open like sardine cans and living 
high on the contents. I had been in 
prison twice, it is true, but only for 
short terms, having contrived a success- 
ful escape in the first instance, and in 
the second, having convinced the gov- 
ernor that I was innocent, which I was 
—of that particular job. It might even 
have been said that I was an eminent 
person in my line, for I had taken part 
—it is safe to confess now—in some of 
the biggest bank burglaries of my day 
and many yeggs considered me one of 
the best cracksmen going. But let’s 
forget that. 

In the early fall of 1913, I set out with 
two comrades to do a little more safe 
blowing in the Middle West. The 
ground was thoroughly familiar to us, 
for we had been over it twice before. 
We knew every town, road, tree, hill, 
railroad and hideout hole in five states. 
Only two years before we had cam- 
paigned over the same ground with fat 
results and not a tumble to John Law. 
So we expected things to be all kayo 
this time. 


Perhaps I ought to explain that we 
started out in the fall for the reason 
that bank burglars never work in the 
summer. The nights are too short. 
Anyhow, I started in one direction and 
my pals each chose a route to cover for 
scouting. Our plan was, of course, to 
blow into various towns where we knew 
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the banks to be in exposed situations 
and look them over with care, to see that 
we met with no surprises. This pre- 
liminary investigating and studying of 
the ground is what a con man would 
call the foundation work; the all impor- 
tant preparations. 


Well, all three of us met with sur- 
prises from the start. In the two years 
we had been spending our endeavors 
on other parts of the country the little 
rural banks had all equipped themselves 
with new heavy safes, of the kind the 
yeggman calls a serewdoor. The techni- 
eal name for them is manganese-steel 
bank safes. They are usually of a more 
or less round design, with a door that 
screws in like the breech of a naval gun. 
They are so heavy and strong that it is 
not possible to open them in one night 
with nitro-glycerine. 

At the end of three weeks my pals 
and I met at our hangout and talked 
things over. There wasn’t a country 
bank within 300 miles of our base that 
hadn’t been fitted out with a serewdoor 
safe. The burglary business was on the 
bum. 


By that time a good many other 
honest yeggs had met the serewdoor safe 
and bowed before its tough hide. Had 
they reformed and quit their evil ways? 
Not by a darn sight. They had simply 
turned bandits. If they couldn’t open 
the safes at night with “soup” they 
could stick up the bankers by day, when 
the safes were open and the money was 
lying all about. My pals suggested that 
we do the same thing, pointing out the 
successes of several mobs we knew well. 
And I agreed to the plan, without much 
thought, though with some misgivings. 

About two weeks later, after having 
taken into the gang a fourth ex-yegg, 
who had had some experience with 
banditry, we settled on a suburban 
bank of good size, just outside of the 
town where our headquarters were, and 
where we had some drag with the offi- 
cials. The arrangement was that we 
were to meet in a certain roadhouse at 


10 o’clock on the following morning and 
hold up the bank at a few minutes after 
12, when there would be only four per- 
sons in the place. 

I don’t know just what happened to 
me but I never kept that appointment. 
I turned rat, as the underworld would 
say. That’s all right, too. A man who's 
been rooting for 14 years doesn’t like 
to turn down his pals, but I couldn’t go 
to that job. I’d never done any day- 
light work. The idea of poking guns 
into people’s faces and trying a get- 
away at high noon didn’t hit me right. 
In all my robbing and marauding I had 
never shot anyone or come near it, 
though I had several times fired over 
the heads of timid posses that thought 
they wanted to interfere. The long and 
short of it was that my toes got very 
chilly. My pals waited for me as long 
as they could. Then they went on to 
the job. A teller was killed in what 
followed. That was enough for me. 

I beat it east as fast as a train would 
take me, got hold of a little money I 
had put by, found a job after nearly a 
year of trying and quit the road for 
good. I’ve never turned a trick since 
and I never will. 

However, I didn’t start out to tell 
about myself, but about bandits—who 
they are, what they are, how they work, 
and how to stop them. In reciting my 
own experience I have already told 
where the big bandits of the day come 
from. The men who have committed the 
two or three million dollar hold-ups of 
mail trucks and mail ears are ex-yegg- 
men. The fellows who have done all 
the big bank jobs of the last 10 or 12 
years are almost without exception 
veterans of the nitro bottle and the de 
tonating cap. Gerald Chapman was 4 
minor yegg long before he attempted 
and carried out his two and one-half 
million dollar stick-up job in New York. 
And he was really the pupil of a much 
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more accomplished yegg, Dutch Ander- 
son. 

There is, to be sure, another kind of 
pandit—the tough young city gangster. 
This kind of stick-up man appears on 
the front pages of the big town papers 
nearly every day. He has stuck up a 
milk station or an ice cream company’s 
eash window or a pay-roll clerk—all 
from two to five thousand dollar jobs, 
such as the big bandits wouldn’t con- 
descend to tackle. Yet these young 
fellows are the hardest to stop and the 
most dangerous to life of any criminals 
now operating in the world. Compared 
to them a Chinese brigand is a gentle 
man. The Diamond brothers and their 
pals, three of whom were put to death 
at Sing Sing not long ago, were of this 
type. 

To see the difference between these 
two kinds of bandits, all you have to do 
is to contrast these two jobs, so familiar 
to the public—the Diamond boys’ kill- 
ing of the bank messengers in Brooklyn 
and the Leonard Street, New York, mail 
robbery by Chapman and Anderson. 
In the former case the unfortunate bank 
employes were shot down in their tracks 
without a word of warning or a chance 
for their lives—the act of insane men 
or dope fiends. But Chapman and An- 
derson quietly held-up the mail truck, 
took nearly two and one-half million 
dollars worth of bonds and other goods 
and did the driver no more harm than 
to pull the mail sack over his head to 
keep him from observing their retreat. 
I understand that Chapman has since 
been convicted of a killing, though I 
still doubt that he did it. I also under- 
stand that the high grade professional 
bandit kills under certain cireum- 
stances. All bandits are deadly. Yet 
there is this difference. The profes- 


sional stick-up man is not a wanton 
killer. 


The thing that strikes me most forei- 
bly in the relations between the profes- 
sional bandit on one side and the banker 
and policeman on the other, is that the 
bandit uses his head and his enemies 
do not. Take an instance. 

I was in one of the big western manu- 
facturing cities not long ago when a 
strange bandit raid happened. As it 
turned out I knew one of the men en- 
gaged. In this town there had been 
several earlier bandit jobs and the police 
had equipped themselves with pursuit 
cars, which were painted a bright red, 
like fire engines, and were fitted with a 
siren of a certain distinctive kind and 
manned by a driver in police uniform 
and a squad of detectives. At the sight 
of such a car and the sound of its siren 
the traffic officers halted all vehicles and 
let the pursuit car rush through like fire 
’pparatus or an ambulance. 

One. bright morning one of these red 
pursuit cars drove up in front of a 
large private banking institution. The 
wiformed policeman and one of the 
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detectives remained in the car while 
three others went inside. In five min- 
utes they came running out, leaped into 
the car and were driven away at a furi- 
ous speed, the siren sounding at full 
blast, while the traffie cops cleared the 
way and the citizens stood gaping on 
the main street, wondering what the 
police were chasing. 

Curiosity changed into astonishment 
a few minutes later when another red 
police ear shot along the same route, 
with seven husky detectives aboard, 
rushing after the first car like a hound 
after a hare. The explanation appeared 
in the afternoon papers. That first 
ear had been a fake, rigged up by a 
gang of bandits to pull off the job and 
get through the traffie before a pursuit 
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could be organized. The bank had been 
robbed of more than $30,000. 

In almost every instance it is the 
unprepared and unwatchful bank that 
is robbed. 

This is to my mind, as one who knows 
the criminal game from the inside, the 
vital thing. I have already said that 
most of the real bandits, who go in for 
big stuff, are ex-yeggs. This leads to 
a suggestion for the prevention of fur- 
ther big bandit raids. 


The post office inspectors, and through 
them the police, know every important 
yegg in the country. They have the 
pictures, the descriptions, the finger 
prints and the measurements of the 
whole crowd—myself included, unless 
my 12 years of going straight have led 
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them to cast me out of the gallery. The 
whole list of us does not total more than 
250 or 300. Why not get up for the 
use of bankers everywhere, a_ small 
pamphlet rogues’ gallery containing the 
pictures and descriptions of all these 
men? In doing so the banks would have 
in their hands a picture of almost every 
probable bandit in the country. Officers 
and tellers could make themselves fa- 
miliar with the faces and peculiarities 
of these men, so that they could spot 
them at sight. Detectives of quite or- 
dinary intelligence and memory do it. 
Why not bank men? 

How would this help? In three ways. 
First, and least important is the fact 
that the identification of bandits is al- 
ways difficult and unsatisfactory. The 
wrong men are picked out and the right 
men are passed up. If the tellers and 
officers had pictures of the men in their 
minds in advance, they would have no 
trouble picking them out afterwards and 
being sure of their choice. 

For more important is the matter of 
prevention. The real way to solve the 
problem is to forestall the criminal. This 
thing depends on the matter I have al- 
ready stressed—the fact that all crimes 
are carefully planned in advance, that 
the bandit will visit the bank or the 
vicinity of the bank many times before 
he pulls his raid. Logically, if bank 
men are looking for just such a man 
they will recognize him, cause his arrest 
on the spot or be ready for him when 
he comes for business. 

Finally, speaking again as a child of 
the underworld, if I knew that the 
banker I was thinking of holding-up 
had a rogues’ gallery picture of me and 
would recognize me at sight, I’d be care- 
ful not to go near him. That goes for 
every bandit under the sun, excepting 
fools and madmen. 

Until the bankers and other handlers 
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of money in the country can get the 
police to prepare such a pamphlet for 
them, my advice to all is to watch for 
strangers. If you see a man loitering 
about your place who has not been there 
before and who has no special business 
there, look out! If the man comes in 
repeatedly to change money, to ask 
about foreign drafts, to consult about 
loans and other matters, take care! 

Let me tell you about a bank hold-up 
that happened recently in a southwest- 
ern metropolis. I know the inside be- 
cause an old yegg friend of mine was 
one of the participants. He told me the 
story. It illustrates better than any 
abstract statements of mine the manner 
in which big hold-ups are not only 
studied and prepared in advance, but 
actually rehearsed. 

The work was done by four men and 
a woman. The bank was first spotted by 
my old yegg friend, the chief of the mob 
and a man who knows the game. After 
getting his bearings, he sent his girl 
inside to get the layout. She returned 
after several visits and drew a diagram 
of all the internal arrangements. Then 
she was sent back to make a deposit and 
open an account, so that she could 
plausibly go in and out at will, study 
the officers and employes and observe 
all the workings of the institution. She 
spent weeks at this, coming and going 
at all hours of the day. She even fol- 
lowed employes out at the lunch hour 
to see where they ate and how long they 
stayed away. Others of the gang trailed 
officers and employes to their homes to 
find out what kind of people they were 
and to discover as much as possible as 
to their character and habits. 

Meanwhile the chief was studying the 
outside lay—the street, the traffic, the 
policemen .in the neighborhood, the 
density of the crowds at certain hours 
and all that. It was found that the 
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officer on one corner liked to leave his 
post now and then and go for a cigar 
or a drink at a nearby speakeasy. One 
of the bandits was told to cultivate him 
and buy him drinks from time to time, 

The bank was in a fairly busy side- 
street, about two thirds of a block from 
the chief commercial avenue of the 
town. During banking hours from 
10 to 20 automobiles were usually 
parked in the block occupied by the 
bank. There was also a street car line, 
which turned into the main street at 
corner No.l, as I shall have to eall it 
to make myself clear. The convivial 
officer stood at the other end of the 
block, corner No. 2. 

When all these matters had been ob- 
served and studied, the bandit leader 
called his people together, showed them 
a plan of the bank and talked over with 
them as many details as could be dis- 
cussed without actually entering the in- 
stitution. He had things so well organ- 
ized that he was able to tell each of his 
three male assistants what he was to do 
at a given minute. But, not content 
with this, the bandit chief took his gang 
to the bank block and rehearsed the 
whole business in detail. He then took 
his chief assistant inside the bank, 
changed some money, stalled around for 
a little while and so acquainted his aide, 
who was to enter the bank with him, 
with all the details of the job. 


When this had been done the woman 
withdrew her account and left town. A 
few days were allowed to elapse, during 
which time the bandits made constant 
trips back to the block and the bank, to 
make sure there had been no changes. 
Then the job was pulled. 

At exactly 12 o’clock, by watches that 
had been set uniformly a few minutes 
before, two of the bandits appeared in 
the bank block. One went to corner No. 
1 and worked down the right side of the 
street to corner No. 2. The other man 
began at corner No. 2. and made his 
way to corner No. 1, on the other side 
of the street. Here one of the bandits’ 
cars had been left at the curb. 


At three minutes after twelve the 
leader and his chief helper strode into 
the bank, walked to their agreed posi- 
tions, held up the tellers, and forced a 
few customers into a rear room. The 
bankers were taken utterly by surprise 
and yielded without making any trouble 

While this was going on the men on 
the outside went swiftly from end to 
end of the block on both sides of the 
street, opening the hoods of the cars 
parked there and either breaking a wire, 
disconnecting the batteries or otherwise 
disabling each and every one. They 
did it all casually and quickly. In about 
four minutes the first man had reached 
corner No. 2 and taken the thirsty offi- 
cer away for a dram. At the same 
moment the second outside man had 
reached corner No. 1, got into his cat 
and stalled it across the street ear track, 
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right in the path of a ear which had 
partly swung the curve. He had thus 
effectually blocked off any cars from 
entering the block from that direction. 

This work, beautifully timed, had just 
been done when the two men came out 
of the bank with their loot in a bag, 
ran for corner No. 2, leaped into a big 
fast car, which they had standing 
around the turn and drove off at top 
speed. 

By this time the alarm on the bank 
was ringing. Men who had cars parked 
in the street ran out and jumped into 
them to giye chase, only to find them 
out of commission. Other cars, which 
tried to enter the block’ from the main 
street found their way blocked by the 
stalled motor and trolley ears. The 
officer with the thirst came running 
from his retreat just in time to find a 
erowd gathering. While he gaped, ran 
in circles and asked questions his cup 
companion disappeared. 

The fourth bandit, in the stalled ear, 
soon disengaged himself and was com- 
mandeered for the pursuit. He set off 
after his pals with a tonneau full of 
officers. Needless to say, he overhauled 
no one. 

The whole job had been perfectly 
planned and executed and if any of the 
participants have been caught I haven’t 
heard about it. 

It must be obvious that this thing 
couldn’t have been done if the bankers 
had been acquainted with the faces of 
bandits and on the lookout for such a 
raid. 

Personally, I sometimes wonder how 
seriously our business people take crime 
and how much they care about stopping 
it. Isn’t it a fact that many bankers 
take out bandit and burglary insurance, 
put up an alarm and let it go at that? 
Isn’t this one explanation of the spread 
of big and profitable crimes? Being 
only a retired criminal I can’t answer, 
but I suspect. 

At any rate, there’s just one way to 
stop badits, coming right down to cases. 
You’ve got to out-think them, out-pre- 
pare them, and know more about them 
than they do about you. 


General Motors Stockholders 

On March 12 the 33,916 common 
stockholders of General Motors received 
dividend checks for the first quarter of 
1926, 

The total number of General Motors 
common and preferred stockholders for 
the first quarter of 1926 was 56,693, 
compared with 50,917 for the last 
quarter of 1925. 


There is one motor vehicle for each 
5.8 persons in the United States. Cali- 
fornia has only 2.9 persons for each 
motor vehicle, while Iowa has 3.6, 
Nevada 3.7, Kansas 4.0 and Oregon 
40. At the other end of the list is 
Alabama with 12.0 persons per vehicle. 
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Where should we locate 


our plant ? 


HE commercial success of a manufacturing enter- 
prise may hinge upon selection of the right location 
for the new or branch plant. In any event, this factor 
of location will ultimately influence the balance sheet. 


This does not mean merely its location with respect to 
market, labor or shipping facilities, because all of these 
might be favorable and yet other elements, like water 
supply, power or climate, overlooked or ignored as of 
minor importance, might seriously affect profitable 
operation. 


In this important problem of properly locating a new 
plant, the services of the Engineer are invaluable. He 
is trained to weigh every influence which may affect 
profitable operation. 


Part of the work of this organization has been to guide 
industry to locations favorable to future development 
and profitable operation. This and other phases of our 
work are briefly explained in “Factories for the Future”, 
a copy of which will be mailed promptly on request. 
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Behind his plea was the insurance rate 
in greater Kansas City, the highest of 


A WARNING TO B ANDITS! any city in the United States. Bank 


robbery had become a common oceur- 

rence. Criminals went forth on the main 

By CLYDE ROBERTS streets of the city almost without cav- 

tion. They advertised the fact that 

Kansas City was an easy town. Twice 

pay roll messengers of the Armourdale 

bank had been robbed and there was 

scarcely a banker in the city who did 

not fear every stranger that entered 
the bank building. 

Mr. Daniels went to the city officials 
and demanded as a defense against 
robbery a guard for every bank. He 
demanded the same _ protection for 
the city’s money depositories that was 
given to any other business house. He 
also called attention that the fear of 
robbery was making the people afraid 
of banks in spite of the Kansas state 
guaranty law which protected the de 
positors against loss in case of heavy 
bank losses through robbery. 

The city officials informed Mr. 
Daniels that such a program was not 
possible under the budget system of 
paying for police protection. The meet- 
ing was a stormy session in which Mr. 
Daniels pointed out the ease with whieh 
criminals escape punishment, insisting 
that the city begin at the bottom by 
pressing every bank case within it 
power. 

In the face of his plea, however, the 
city officials remained obdurate to his 
demand and he went home. 

At home he decided on a plan never 
before tried in greater Kansas City. 
That was a year ago. His plan, while 
an experiment a year ago, today bas 
become one of the fixed charges in oper 
ating the bank. 

The next day Mr. Daniels went to 4 
steel manufacturing plant, and que 
tioned the manager. 

“Yes sir,” said the manager, “we cal 

N the list of current expenses of That item is the salary of $1,200 for a have what you want in ten days.” 

the Armourdale State Bank in _ bank or turret guard. Two weeks later the employes of the 
Kansas City, Kansas, there appears an A year ago H. H. Daniels, president bank were amazed at the entrance of 8 
item of expense contained in no other of the bank, made a stand for adequate gang of house movers who brought ™ 
local bank report for the past year. police protection against bank bandits. huge blocks of wood for cribbing be- 


The steel turret in the Armourdale State Bank, a Kansas bank, which “thas been worth ten times 
its cost in good will.’’ 
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neath heavy loads. They built a erib 
five feet high at one side of the room. 

An hour later another house moving 
truck appeared. It carried a large, 
black, ominous looking steel chest. 
Business men in the community hurried 
in to inquire what it all menat. 

“Just wait awhile,” Mr. Daniels an- 
swered, “and you will see.” 

The large chest was raised by huge 
jacks to its position on top of the erib. 
Then the gang began bolting it to the 
wall of the building. It was placed on 
a steel pillar at each corner, painted 
and decorated the color of the walls and 
trimming in the room., 

The turret is of chilled steel. Its 
base is five feet above the floor. It is 
six feet high and five feet square. There 
are four slits in the steel in the shape of 
a cross, but cut in such a way that it is 
impossible to shoot through them from 
the floor. At the same time the man 
inside has command of every foot of 
floor space in the room. 

Entrance is by a ladder which the 
guard draws up after him. Inside he 
has plenty of small arms, tear gas and 
electric lights. 

Among bankers of the city were some 
who took the viewpoint when the turret 
was installed, that it would be inviting 
robbery and that within a year it would 
be taken out. Mr. Daniels assured them 
that he would give his experiment plenty 
of time to prove itself a success. He 
now is convinced, for not once since the 
introduction of the turret have any 


mysterious characters loitered about his 
bank. 


The guard of -the Armourdale bank 
is a mysterious person. He enters 
his turret before the bank opens and 
goes out after banking hours. Beyond 
the fact that he is a crack shot with a 
pistol and rifle, little is known of him. 
There is never a time when the depositor 
is not directly under the protection of 
the guns above. 


“If you cannot get protection any 
other way,” said Mr. Daniels recently, 
“a pair of sixes and a couple of rifles 
are mighty good methods. I am anxious 
for the thieves to know about my turret. 
The more they hear about it the worse 
they will hate to listen. If every bank 
in the city would take the same pre- 
caution, the crook fraternity would 
move onward to an easier territory.” 

On the cost of his turret Mr. Daniels 
said the protection, reflected on the ease 
of mind of the bank’s patrons, is more 
than justified. 

“The turret cost less than $1,000 in- 
stalled,” he said. “It has been worth 
ten times that much in good will towards 
the bank. My patrons are no longer 
afraid to walk into the bank. They 
have quit thinking about meeting some 
bandit face to face and living in fear 
that they will be one of the victims of 
the next robbery.” 


A New Institution on the Financial 
Horizon of Miami 


bagi: Miami’s business future assured by the influx of a 
greatly increased permanent population and the establish- 
ment of more industries, more banking facilities are essential. 


To banks and business men generally transacting business in 
Miami or any part of Florida, The City National Bank of 
Miami offers a comprehensive and well rounded banking 
service, with the assurance that their interests will be given 
prompt and courteous attention. 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus $250,000 


CT CITY NATIONAL BANK 
OF MIAMI 


Bedford Building, 129 N. E. First Street 


DEVELOPING TRUST BUSINESS 
IN THE SMALL COMMUNITY 


(Continued from page 13) 


Fees in connection with all court ap- 
pointments and qualifications are fixed 
by New Jersey laws so that the matter 
of being compensated on a cut rate basis 
has not troubled our section, but the 
fixing of fees in voluntary and insur- 
ance trusts has been determined in many 
instances on a competitive basis and is 
unfair both to the trustor and to the 
trustee. The time will soon arrive, in 
my opinion, when the Bankers Associa- 
tions will find it necessary to form 
corporate fiduciary associations within 
their county groups and arrange a basis 
of fees which all may rely upon. 

Work well done and performed in 
good faith should. be paid for, but it 
often occurs that a man of small means, 
having read the advertising of a trust 
company, will appoint a bank as his 
executor and leave everything to his 
wife, absolutely. The debts will be few 
and the work will consist almost en- 
tirely of qualification, setting up the 
books, payment of claims and distribu- 
tion by release. Possibly not even a tax 
schedule is to be filed. Time consumed 
and expense involved is almost negli- 
gible. Several times in these cases the 
widow has been asked to pay only the 
actual disbursements for surrogates 
costs, ete., and this has been found to 
be effective advertising for the bank. 


Results have far outstripped those from 
an equal expenditure of money through 
any other medium. 


The trust officer should be careful 
not to disparage the individual executor 
or trustee, be he lawyer or friend of the 
prospective testator. It is foolish to 
say that the individual is not well quali- 
fied for the work he undertakes although 
that view has been given many times. 
It is best to point out the advantages 
which the corporate fiduciary has and 
to decline to diseuss the disadvantages 
of the individual. Permanence, organi- 
zation, accounting system, daily hours . 
fixed by custom, a representative always 
present; these are the big items to capi- 
talize in the selling talk on the trust 
department and will be found most 
effective. 

The idea in the minds of the people 
as to the desirability of the corporate 
executor and trustee is growing day by 
day. Help it along. Do your share. 
Advertise, talk, spread the propaganda 
and you will see a growth in the next 
five years in your trust department that 
will astonish you. 


At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the Commercial Bank, Easley, South 
Carolina, Sydney Bruce was elected 
president to succeed W. M. Hagood. 
Mr. Bruce for the past several years has 
been vice president and Mr. Hagood 
was elected to that office. 
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OVERCOMING THE : candies OF A 
NARROW BUILDING SITE 


Examples of how two small banks met 


this 


obstacle and _ provided 


adequate 


quarters that allow for further expansion. 


OW can narrow space best be 
adapted to banking quarters? 

This problem frequently arises when 
new quarters are being planned and 
the best solution possible to meet exist- 
ing conditions must be found if the im- 
provements and the expansion program 
are to justify the cost. 

The convenience of customers and 
the working force of the bank must first 
be provided for, and the officers’ 
quarters must be suitably located to 
permit easy access from the lobby space. 
In designing the tellers’ cages, space can 
often be saved by having these as small 
as possible while allowing for adequate 
equipment. Large cages cause many un- 
necessary steps, 

while the cages 
that are too 
small require 
tellers to keep 
too much nec- 
essary material 
at a distance 
from their 
working space. 

Two cases of 
narrow _ bank- 
ing quarters 
recently com- 
pleted offer 
helpful sugges- 
tions. 

The  Blue- 
field, West Vir- 
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Fig. I. 
quarters. 


50 


Flocr F seo of the Bluefield, West Virginia, National Bank’s new 
jote how the narrow space has been utilized to advantage. 


By RALPH H. MERRILL 


ginia, National Bank, for example, be- 
lieves that it has solved the problem 
satisfactorily. 

The bank needed new quarters and 
had the opportunity of renting a corner 
room in a modern six-story office build- 
ing occupying one of the best locations 
in the city. 

The rental for this corner 
which was 32 feet wide by 62 feet deep, 
would have been exorbitant, and in 
addition to this drawback it was badly 
shaped for banking purposes. The 
owner of the building was induced to 
divide this space, giving the bank the 
corner room, 15 feet wide with the -ex- 
ception of one offset where the width 
was increased to 17 feet (see Fig. 1). 

The bank then leased quarters across 
the rear of the corner for work 
space and a directors’ room. This addi- 
tional space was 26 feet wide and 75 
feet deep. By this arrangement it was 
possible to place a brick partition wall 
between the banking quarters and the 
work room, thereby eliminating the 
noise of adding machines, typewriters, 
ete. 

The vault is located in the work room 
and so situated that if the expansion of 
business demands, the bank can remove 
the partition dividing the original cor- 
ner room and occupy quarters 32 feet 
wide. The fixtures are at present so 
arranged that they can be extended to 
a larger room, making a U-shaped lobby 
and retain- 
ing the vault 
in its orig- 
inal _loca- 
tion. 

The = ar- 
rangement 
of the 
interior 


rool, 


room 


ENTRANCE 


throughout is remarkable in its utiliza- 
tion of all available space to afford the 
utmost in adequate working quarters. 
The tellers’ work space is located on the 
window side of the lobby, enabling light 
to enter directly over the tellers’ shoul- 
ders, and the customers’ desks are 
placed directly opposite, next to the 
wall. 

The officers’ quarters are located in 
front, without either a railing or en- 
closure. In this manner they are easily 
accessible and come into as close con- 
tact as possible with the public. 

On account of the distance from the 
tellers’ to the bookkeeping department, 
the telautograph system is employed. 
Due to the limited space, individual 
cages were not installed for the tellers. 
Each one is separated from his fellow 
worker by a wire grill partition extend- 
ing 18 inches above the counter and 18 
inches down the counter to the floor. 

The lobby floor and work space is 
laid in light green and black blocks of 
linotile. The fixtures, including the cus- 
tomers’ desks, are of white Alabama 
marble. 

The Bluefield National Bank by this 
arrangement is saving $100 each month 
in rent. Adequate working space is 
provided behind the counters, it has an 
eight-foot wide lobby, an ideal book- 
keeping department, sufficient vault 
space, and a splendid directors‘ room. 

* * aa * 

NOTHER example of small quarters 

adapted for adequate banking serv- 
ice is afforded by the First National 
Bank of Angola, Indiana. 

The general layout as evidenced by 
the accompanying floor plan and illus- 
tration (see Figs. II and III), was de 
signed with a view toward utilization of 
space as well as beauty of appearance. 
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Fig. 11. Theinterior and 
exterior views of the 
building of the First Na- 
tional! Bank at Angola, 
Illinois. Another ex- 
ample of the utilization 
cf narrow quarters while 
also maintaining beauty 
in design. 


By careful arrangement, space is pro- 
vided for four tellers’ cages, two cus- 
tomers’ desks, retiring rooms, officers’ 
space, president’s private office, safe de- 
posit boxes, a coupon booth and a 
drinking fountain in the lobby. 

The interior is Italian in design as 
shown by the highly decorated ceiling 
and general design of the fixtures. The 
main banking room ceiling is 27 feet 
high. 

Directly to one side of the vestibule 
entrance is a ladies’ room. Across the 
lobby from this is situated the presi- 
dent’s private office and the cashier’s 


* aS 


The First State Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Rio Grande City, Texas, is 
erecting a new two story banking home. 
This new building will cost approxi- 
mately $17,000. 

A new bank and office building is 
being planned by the Bank of New 
Hyde Park, New Hyde Park, New York. 
The bank plans to spend about $500,000 
for this purpose. 


The firm of Mowbray and Uffinger 
of New York City, has been engaged 
to prepare plans for a new banking 
home for the Miners’ National Bank, 
Pottsville, Penna. This is to be a one- 
story building and the cost will be close 
to $250,000. 


* 
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office. The ladies’ room, 
eashier’s quarters, wains- 
coting, the bank counter, 
top screen and stairway 
are constructed entirely 
of imported Italian Trav- 
ernelle marble. The floors 
are laid in gray Tennes- 
see marble. 

In the rear is a mezzanine floor con- 
taining a lounging room and a large 
directors’ room. In the rear of the 
banking space proper, is located a large 
steel vault and coupon rooms. The 
men’s consultation room is located on 
one side of the vault. 

This is one of the best equipped small 
banks in the country and the owners 
state that they have gained several 
hundred thousand dollars in deposits in 
the few months since moving into the 
new quarters and they are equipped for 
further expansion. The architects were 
Langdon, Holy and Gram. 


BOOMS 


* * 


Construction of the new _ banking 
home of the Bank of San Fernado, San 
Fernado, California, will begin April 1. 
It will cost, when completed, nearly 
$100,000. 


The Mercantile Trust Company of 


California, Richmond, California, . is 
planning to erect a four story bank 
and office building at Tenth Street and 
Macdonald Avenue. 


Plans have been completed for the 
new Colonial design bank building to 
be erected for the Old Colony Co-opera- 
tive Bank, Providence, R. I. Building 
will be started early this spring. Archi- 
tects are the Thomas M. James Com- 
pany of Boston, Massachusetts. 


ALTERATIONS ANNOUNCED 
FOR TOLEDO BRANCH BANK 


The Commercial Savings Bank and 
Trust Company of Toledo, Ohio, an. 
nounces that extensive alterations to its 
Monroe-Lawrence branch office are un- 
der way. The capacity of the safe de. 
posit vault is also to be increased, and 
altogether the proposed alterations will 
double the capacity of the branch. 

Work has also been started on the 
erection of a new building for the com. 
pany’s eleventh office to be known as 
the Delaware-Detroit office. This new 
branch will give the Commercial Say- 
ings Bank the largest number of bank- 
ing offices in the city of Toledo. 


The Fairmont National Bank, Fair- 
mont, Minn., is contemplating erecting a 
new $35,000 bank building during 1926, 


A new bank and office building valued 
at $250,000 is being built for the First 
National Bank, Fargo, North Dakota, 


An eight story bank and office build- 
ing of pressed brick with Bedford Stone 
trimming is to be erected on a 92x125 
site for the First National Bank of 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. The _ estimated 
cost of this structure is $850,000 


The Anderson Bank and Trust Build- 
ing Company of Anderson, Indiana, is 
contemplating erecting a bank and office 
building of five or six stories at 10th 
and Meridian streets, Anderson. The 
architect will be selected for this work 
about May or June. 


The Citizens State Bank of Hunting- 
ton, Indiana, is contemplating erecting 
a new bank and office building. The 
architect has not yet been selected. 


The Bank of Commerce and Trust 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, is contem- 
plating expending $25,000 for remodel- 
ing its present banking home. This 
work will probably be done this fall. 


A ten story and basement bank and 
office building is to be erected at Guy 
and Pearl streets, Columbus, Ohio, by 
the Buckeye State Building Company. 


The Wm. Penn Title and Trust Com- 
pany, is having a new bank building 
erected at Market and Edgewood streets, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Bank, 
altering 
This 


The Pennsylvania National 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is 
and adding to its banking home. 
work will cost about $75.000. 


The Bank of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, is adding to its present 
banking home. The new addition will 
cover a site 92x30 and will be two 
stories high, of stone and steel con- 
struction. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Interior view 
ASHLAND SIXTY-THIRD STATE BANK 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BANK SPECIALISTS 


ARCHITECTS DESIGNERS 
BANK BUILDINGS 
VAULTS 


ENGINEERS 
INTERIORS 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 


Write for Our Beautifully Illustrated Portfolio on Bank Art Showing Our Work 


K. M. VITZTHUM & CO., INC. 


VITZTHUM—BURNS, Architects 
307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II]linois 
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NEW SKYSCRAPER HOME 
FOR OHIO BANK 


Opening on March 6 draws many visitors to 
inspect the modernly equipped quarters of 
the First National Bank of Youngstown 


HE formal opening of the First 

National Bank in Youngstown, Ohio, 
on March 6, was witnessed by a throng 
of visitors and customers who took ad- 
vantage of the occasion to view Youngs- 
town’s newest skyscraper and to inspect 
the elaborate banking quarters. 

The new building is 14 stories high 
and occupies a lot 881% feet wide with 
a depth of 150 feet. The ground floor 
is occupied by the bank and four stores. 
With the exception of the second mez- 
zanine the east side and the 
second and third mezzanines on the west 
side which are used by the bank, the 


floor on 


and in the columns and pilasters of the 
main entrance. The main shaft of the 
building above the granite base and ex- 
tending to and ineluding the carved 
cornice is of buff Indiana limestone. 

Upon entering the interior an impres- 
sion is at once obtained of the judicious 
use of color which has been employed 
in the decorative treatment of the main 
banking room. The room is approxi- 
mately 120 feet long, 38 feet wide and 
nearly 40 feet high. 

Flanking the public space on both 
sides at the front end of the room are 
the officers’ spaces where the customers 
can readily meet and interview any of 
the officers of the bank. These quarters 
are separated from the public space by 
a low marble rail. 


Above, an exterior view of the new impressive 14 story home of the First National of Youngstown. 
Below, the lobby looking toward the back from the balcony. 


balance of the building is oceupied by 
offices. 

The building is faced with Indiana 
limestone and in the exterior design, 
Greek motifs, adapted to the modern 
needs of a multiple story building, have 
been employed. The front elevation is 
dominated by two free standing columns 
behind which is a large bronze grilled 
window. This window is approximately 
35 feet wide and 25 feet high and opens 
directly into the main banking room. 

The vigor of design is emphasized by 
the materials which have been used on 
the exterior of the building. Starting 
with the base it is built of polished 
Milford Pink granite. Granite has been 
used on the piers which extend to the 
second floor level as well as the base, 


Just beyond the rails is the banking 
sereen of marble, bronze and 
which extends along both sides of the 
room to the north end. 

The general treatment of the room 
is as follows: From the first floor to 
the second floor level a wainscote of 
Alabama marble laid in ashlar pattern 
has been installed. This is capped at 
the second floor level by a plain moulded 
band of the same material. Immedi- 
ately above this band or belt course are 
pilasters also of Alabama marble 
grouped in pairs which extend to the 
cornice of the room. Between each 
pair of pilasters is a carved marble 
architrave and doorway at the second 
floor level which lead out upon bronze 
baleonies overlooking the banking room 


glass, 


below. Immediately above each door. 
way are placed decorative mosaic panels 
which are carried around three sides of 
the room. .These panels are made of 
genuine Venetian glass and are set jn 
the walls. The field around these panels 
is also of mosaic, but made of Tennes. 
see Tavernelle marble. 

At the front end of the room a bal- 
cony spans from one wall to the other 
which connects the directors room on 
the one side with the president’s and 
the committe room on the other. This 
baleony is reached by a marble stairway, 
leading up from the officers’ space on 
the west side of the room. 

The president’s occupies the 
southeast corner of the building on the 
second floor level, and is finished jn 
black walnut. On the opposite side of 
the front baleony is the directors’ room, 
An ornamental bronze railing flanks the 
one side of this baleony while the large 
grille window flanks the other. 

The north end baleony has two free 
standing fluted marble columns spaced 
between the end pilasters. The railings 
in this case are placed between the 
columns and pilasters instead of being 
continuous and in each of the three 
bays is placed a bronze tripod lighting 
fixture. 

On the west side of the room about 
midway is a large work space from 
which entrance is gained to the security 
vault. Directly back of the security 
vault is a safe deposit vault which opens 
upon the safe deposit lobby of. the 
Union Safe Deposit Company, greatly 
increasing the facilities of this depart- 
ment by the addition of 1,000 safe de- 
posit boxes. 

At the second floor level behind the 
baleony doors are located the work 
rooms of the bank. A large bookkeep- 
ing room faces the public square. This 
room is equipped with acoustical treat- 
ment of the ceilings which deadens the 
clatter and noise of many bookkeeping 
machines, making it a comfortable work 
room for the employes. 


room 


A new bank is being built by the Chevy 
Chase Savings Bank of Washington, 
D. C. This will cost about $87,000 and 
will be of stone and brick construction. 


The Nicodemus National Bank of 
Hagerston, Maryland, is erecting a new 
$100,000 bank building on the corner 
of Jonathan and Washington streets, 
Hagerstown. 


A six story and basement bank and 
office building estimated at $350,000 is 
to be erected by The Security Savings 
Bank, Waukegan, Illinois. 


Plans are being drawn for remodel- 
ing the Union National Bank of Spring- 
field, Missouri, at an estimated cost ol 
$100,000. 
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Plans for the remodeling of the Seeu- 
rity Trust and Savings Bank, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, are being drawn. 


Plans are being finished for altering 
and a three story addition to The Mont- 
gomery Trust Company, Norristown, 
Pennsylvania. 


The North Seranton Bank, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, is altering and adding 
to its bank building. 


The Wilkinsburg Bank, Wilkinsburg, 
Pennsylvania, is to erect a three story 
rear addition to its bank and office 
building. It will be finished in marble 
and granite. 


The Bay Ridge Savings Bank, Brook- 
lyn, New York, is remodeling a store as 
a temporary banking home. 


Plans for a $650,000 three story bank 
building on a 125x100 site at 774-84 
Broadway, Brooklyn, New York, are 
being drawn for the Manufacturer’s 
Trust Company of Brooklyn. 


The Merchants National Bank of 
Nyack, New York, is contemplating 
erecting a new bank. The architect has 
not yet been selected. 


A gne story and mezzanine addition 
is to be added to the Schenectady Na- 
tional Savings Bank of Se sheneetady, 
New York, the’ plans for which are now 
being drawn. This work will cost ap- 
proximately $100,000. 


Plans are being drawn for a new 
banking home for the Guardian Trust 
of New Jersey, Newark, New Jersey, 
at 828-30 Broad Street. This will prob- 
ably be of brick and stone construction. TRENTON TRUST COMPANY 
—_—__ Trenton, N. J. 

The Liberty National Bank of New 
Brunswick, N. J., is altering and adding 
to a store at French and Harman 
streets. This is to be their new bank 


lene HE fourteen story building 
—_—_—- of the Trenton Trust Com- 
A branch bank building of the Wayne 


; cae 

County and Home Savings Bank, De- pany, Trenton, N J., is the 

troit, Michigan, is planned being con- tallest in the city and gives 

structed this spring. It will be a one this institution the most com- 

story structure. : «ee, 
— modious and modern facilities. 
Plans are being drawn for the eree- 


tion of a fifteen story bank and office 
building for the United Labor National 


Ban, Jersey City, New Jere. ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


The First National Bank and Trust Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
Co. of Portchester, N. Y., is erecting 
anew bank building at North Main and 680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
Willett avenues. 
The First National Bank, at Camden, 
New York, is contemplating the eree- 
tion of a new one story bank building 
of brick and stone construction. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





NEW TRUST QUARTERS FOR CHICAGO BANK 


HE trust department of the Con- 

tinental and Commercial Bank in 
Chicago was recently moved to its new 
location on the nineteenth floor of the 
bank building. The department, which 
has heretofore been located in different 
parts of the bank, is now brought to- 
gether in one efficient working unit, 
composed of eight officers and 150 em- 
ployes. 


NORTHVILLE STATE | 
SAVINGS BANK, | 

NORTHVILLE, 
MICH. | 


Tus beautiful bank build- 
ing, with a full Pearl Pink 
Granite front, was designed 
and is being built and equipped 
by us under our regular guar- 


anteed cost form of contract. 


We will call on you, if you 


wish, without obligation. 


Our expert advice is yours for 


the asking. 





The new location is reached by ex- 
press elevators from the main floor, and 
presents a striking appearance with its 
subdued lighting effects, paneled glass 
doors, and walnut finish. 

The furnishings were all designed 
especially for the new location. The 
walls are covered with selected walnut 
panels which have been stained to bring 
out the natural coloring of the wood. 





BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY 
Bank Builders 


1438 First National Bank Building 


Chicago, Il. 


The furniture was designed for the de- 
partment and was built from walnut 
which matches the wall panelling. Both 
are finished in Duco, which gives a dur- 
able satin finish. . 

The desk lamps and lighting fixtures 
were especially designed, not only in 
accordance with the best lighting prin- 
ciples, but also to contribute to the deeo- 
rative effect. 

The ventilation and heating arrange- 
ments are both practical and attractive. 
Leaded glass casement windows are set 
inside of the windows of the building, 
leaving an air space between, at the bot- 
tom of which the radiators are placed. 
This makes it possible to open the out- 
side windows, heat the cold air and then 
admit it to the room. 

All eages at which a customer trans- 
acts business are grouped on one side of 
the lobby and those which are used most 
frequently are placed nearest the en- 
trance. One large committee room has 
been provided for meetings which re- 
quire the attendance of several persons. 
Four smaller conference rooms are re- 
served for the use of customers. and 
there are two executive offices. 

The new quarters were made neces- 
sary by the continual growth of trust 
business. The old quarters were inade- 
quate and were not particularly suited 
to the efficient handling of the work, or 
to the nature of the business itself. 


The Central Trust and Savings Bank 
of Rockford, Illinois, is making a five 
story and basement addition of pressed 
brick and stone and granite trim to its 
present banking home at 18th Street and 
3rd Avenue. The cost of this is esti- 
mated at $150,000. 
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BROOKLYN BANK ENTERS 
NEW QUARTERS 


The First National Bank of Brook- 
lyn, one of the oldest banks in New 
York and for the last 74 years located 
in the Williamsburg section, has leased 
the banking floor of the new Court and 
Remsen Building, which is the largest 
office building in Brooklyn. It is situ- 
ated on Borough Hall Square, the busi- 


ness center of the borough, only five 
minutes from Wall Street. 

These new quarters will be oceupied 
by the First National Bank about May 1 
as its downtown office. The present 
office at Broadway and Havemeyer 
Street, Williamsburg Bridge Plaza, 
which was recently completely re- 
modeled, will be continued. 

The space to be oceupied by the bank 
has a total street frontage of more than 
160 feet. The banking room is 21 feet 
high and has a depth of 137 feet. Open 
style counters will be used and the new 
quarters will be done in bronze and 
marble. Modern safe deposit vaults 
and equipment are being installed. The 
architects of the building are Schwartz 
and Gross. ~ 

The First National Bank now has 
resources of more than $18,000,000. 
In addition to conducting a commercial 
banking business, it renders a complete 
trust service and also has a safe deposit 
department. William S. Irish, the ex- 
teutive vice president of the bank, is 
also president of the New York State 
Bankers’ Association. 








js the past few years we have furnished 
over seventy-five banking rooms within 
fifty miles*of Pittsburgh alone. 


CThe M. Ohmer's Sons Co. | 


DAUTON, 


OHLO 


Builders of Fine Bank Work Since ‘49 


of quality. 





All eontraets covering new building, 
equipment and vaults for the Emerson 
National Bank, Warrensburgh, New 
York, were awarded Friday, March 19. 

This building will be of native stone 
with brick and Indiana eut stone trim- 
mings. The interior will be equipped 
in marble and bronze with the offi- 
cers’ quarters furnished in mahogany. 

L. E. Reoux is president and A. L. 
Eemerson cashier. A. Stanley Miller 
is the architect. 


The preliminary sketches have been 
drawn for a two story and basement 
bank building which is to be erected 
during the summer of 1926 for the West 
Irving State Bank, Irving Park Boule- 
vard and Austin Aevenue, Chicago. 


A contract for interior equipment with us is an assurance 
Seventy-seven year's experience 
building fine work exclusively is back 

of the service offered you. 


A new one story bank building is to 
be erected at 1800 Broadway, Camden, 
New Jersey, by the South Camden 
Trust Company. This will cost $126,300. 


Plans are being drawn for a new two 
story bank building to be erected at 
Bloomfield Avenue and _  Personette 
Street, Caldwell, New Jersey. This is 
being built for the Caldwell National 
Bank. 


A $2,000,000 nine story brick and 
limestone bank and office building will 
be erected opposite the United States 
Treasury building in Washington, D. C., 
by The City Central Corporation of 
Boston. 
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MEETING THE NEEDS OF 
COTTON GROWERS 











| pee construction in the cotton 
growing states of the south pre- 
sents several problems peculiar to the 
territory that have direct bearing on 
the design of the interior. 

The State National Bank of Bonham, 
‘Texas, is situated in the heart of the 
cotton growing district. “During the 
cotton season an_ especially heavy 
amount of business is handled and the 
bank interior is designed to meet any 
demands on its service that may be made 





by its farmer customers. 

The lobby, of which the accompany- 
ing photograph shows only a portion, 
will accommodate a throng of cus- 
tomers and during the cotton season this 
space is often crowded to capacity. <A 
feature of the fixtures is the wide re- 
ceiving window space in the rear of the 
lobby, just in front of the vault. Silver 
and express shipments are received here 
and as the former is the cottom growers’ 
medium of exchange it is often handled 


AIR-TIGHT and WATER-TIGHT 


a features in a win- 
dow—and yet what desir- 


able ones! 


strips or other unsightly de- 
vices are used, yet these win- 
dows in any size are air-tight 
and water-tight when closed 
and will remain so perma- 
nently. 


Their simplicity and efficiency 
make them suitable for bank 
buildings, large or small, 
where strictly reliable win- 
dows are desired. 


Let us send you our Catalogue. 


The Jackson win- 
dows have them. No weather 


FEDERAL RESERVB BANK 
BOSTON, MASS. 


R. Clipston Stargis, Archived 
WM. H. JACKSON CO. 
ManufaGurers - Eftablished 1827 
333 Carroll St., Brooklyn, New York City 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
Distributors « Philadelphia 


JACKSON BRONZE WINDOWS 
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through this special 
“shovelful.” All of the bronze wickets 
at the tellers’ cages are constructed gp 
that the entire lower half can be swung 
open to pass bulky coin bags through. 
Fach teller has a separate 


window by the 


cage, 

On each side of the entrance to the 
lobby are located the officers’ 
The quarters 
sultation 
tomers. 


quarters, 
are roomy to provide con- 
rooms for officers and eys.- 

The safe deposit vault is located on 
the left of the lobby, partly in the rear 
of the tellers’ cages, and is reached 
through an information department and 
safe deposit lobby. 

There are three tellers’ cages on the 
left and two on the right, each group 
adjoining the space for officers. In the 
rear of the tellers’ cages are the count- 
ing rooms. 

Behind the special silver and express 
window in the rear of the lobby is 
located the main bank vault and a book 
vault. 

The mezzanine floor ineludes the 
directors’ room and the transit depart- 
ment. Here also is the ladies’ rest room 
reached by a private passageway from 
the first floor. 

The fixtures throughout are of Sta- 
tuary Vien Italian marble with Regal 
blue marble base and trim, backed by 
woodwork of solid mahogany, the de- 
sign being of especially heavy construe- 
tion. The lobby and vestibule floors 
are of Tennessee marble with a border 
of black Belgian marble. 


A $60,000 six and basement 
bank and office building is to be erected 
at 18th Street and Grand Avenue, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, for the City Bank 
of Kansas City. The plans are now 
under way and bids will be taken about 
April 1. 


story 


Officials of the National Bank of Rock- 
well City, Iowa, are having plans drawn 
to rebuild their bank home which was 
destroyed by fire. This new building 
is to be of fireproof construction and 
the estimated cost is $15,000. 

The Fidelity Savings Bank, 5th and 
Clarmont streets, Antigo, Wisconsin, is 
to remodel its bank building. This will 
be done in the spring of 1927. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
is contemplating erecting a bank and 
office building on Fort Street, Detroit, 
Michigan, some time this summer. 


The First National Bank of Mt 
Clemens, Michigan, is contemplating re- 
modelling and altering the bank some- 
time early in April or May. 


Plans are being finished for a $150, 
000 bank and office building which is 
to be erected for the Citizens National 
Bank of Bedford, Indiana. 
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Plans are being drawn for a one story 
stone and concrete bank building in De- 
troit, Mich., to be erected at Gratiot 
Avenue, near Gratiot Street by the 
Wayne County and Home Savings 
Bank, to be used as a branch office. 


A $200,000 bank building is to be 
erected at 11 Madison Avenue, Toledo, 
Ohio, for the Security Savings Bank 
and Trust Company. This will be of 
prick, stone and marble construction. 
Bids will be taken about April 1. 


A $50,000 branch bank is being built 
by the Commerce Guardian Trust and 
Savings Bank, Toledo, Ohio. 


The Central Savings and Loan Com- 
pany of Youngstown, Ohio, is contem- 
plating the erection of a $400,000 bank 
and office building on the southwest 
corner of Central Square and Federal 
Street. The architect has not yet been 
selected. 


The Jersey Shore Trust Company of 
Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania, is contem- 
plating either altering and adding to 
their present bank building or erecting 
a new one. They plan to spend about 
$1,000,000 on this work. 


A bank, or bank and office building 
is to be erected by the Pennsylvania 
National Bank of Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, on a 60x140 site, plans for which 
are now being drawn. 


The North Seranton Bank of Seran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, is altering and add- 
ing to its present banking home. The 
architect is now taking bids on the gen- 
eral contracting and as yet no date has 
been set for closing. 


Plans are being drawn for a new bank 
building to be erected by the West End 
National Bank of Shamokin, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Plans are being revised for the bank 
building to be erected for the Lewisburg 
National Bank, Lewisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. This will be one story high hav- 
ing a mezzanine floor and basement and 
the cost will be approximately $100,000. 


The First National Bank of Mercers- 
burg, Pennsylvania, is having a new 
bank building erected on which work 
will commence about May 1. 


Plans are now completed and bids are 
being taken on general contracting for 
the new banking home of the Montauk 
Bank, Brooklyn, New York. The new 
bank building will be at 5th Avenue, 
and Union Street. 


A Sign to give Individuality— 
Prominence—to Your Business 


In business “individuality” means prominence—-the 
chance to draw more people and thus to sell or serve more 


of them. 


Individuality is the force that a Flexlurhe gives a 
business front—by emphasizing its name and service. A 
Flexlume electric sign is as effective by day with its bold 
snow-white letters of glass, as it is brilliant at night with 


its glowing letters of light. 


The bigger and better known establishments of your 
kind all over America employ Flexlumes to their profit 


and prestige. 


So can you—write for photoprints and 


information showing Flexlume at work, increasing business 


for well-known concerns. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 


1400 Military Road 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Phone ‘“‘Flexlume’’—All Principal Cities 
Factories also at Detroit, Los Angeles, Oakland, Calif. 


and Toronto, Can. 
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One of the most liked personalities 
known to bankers has been taken away 
in the death of Frank E. Gilbert, as- 
sociated for many years with The Col- 
lins Service of Philadelphia as a special 
representative. 

His death oceurred February 10, in 
Abilene, Texas, while actively engaged 
in the work to which he was assigned. 


The United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company of New York gave its annual 
dinner and dance at the Hotel Roose- 
velt February 25, to officers and em- 
ployes of the company and those of the 
United States Safe Deposit Company. 
President John W. Platten was toast- 
master, and vice president H. L. Servoss 
awarded prizes to the winners of recent 


new business contests. Entertainment 
features included the Happiness Boys 


and the Gordon male quartet. 


Character in Investment 


Bonds should be purchased with a 
background of two factors. The first 
has to do with property values, revenue 
producing powers and the other tangible 
elements of security; the second con- 
cerns the character and ability of the 
investment house through which the 
bonds are purchased. 

Investors everywhere are coming to 
serutinize the second factor quite as 
carefully as the first. 

—‘Investment Securities” 


of the Na- 


tional City Company. 
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ae -ger ae the importance of progressive banker-farmer methods 

for bankers in agricultural communities, THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY has arranged a number of articles for publication which 
will be of definite, practical help to country banks in developing 


business among farmers. 


These will appear from month to month. 


SHORTENING WESTERN CANADA’S 
WHEAT GROWING SEASON 


How experimental work and comparative 
observations on the time of ripening and 
yields are helping to meet seasonal conditions 


OST people are prone to regard 

Western Canada as a raw, unro- 
mantic territory, and its first industry 
of farming a prosaic pursuit, monoton- 
ous and uninteresting to follow. Yet 
in the single phase of wheat growing 
there is romance enough to fill many 
engrossing volumes, That this broad 
area which experts dogmatically as- 
serted would never produce wheat com- 
mercially is now familiarly known as 
the Granary of the Empire suggests a 
most entrancing and inspirational story. 
In the fact that the 395,000,000 bushels 
of wheat pouring from the golden fields 
of the prairies by long, burdened trains 
to the Atlantic and Pacific for outlet 
originated in a single seed, which one 
individual found superior to all others, 
is food for infinite cogitation. And the 
romance of Western Canadian wheat is 
being written every day. 

A new wheat named “Garnet” has 
been developed at the Dominion Ex- 
perimental Farm at Ottawa, and will be 
available for distribution this spring, 
which it is conservatively stated may 
again revolutionize wheat growing in 
Western Canada. The probable effect 
of this new wheat is pithily summed up 
in the statement that it should have a 
stimulation as great as when Marquis 
wheat was first developed and made 
available to farmers. To appreciate the 
significance of such an announcement it 
is necessary to understand something of 
what Marquis has accomplished for 


By E. L. CHICANOT 


Western Canada, which is in large part 
the romantic story of wheat growing 
in that great granary. 

In the last century a hard wheat 
known as Red Fife became the standard 
wheat grown throughout Western Can- 
ada, gradually ousting the softer varie- 
ties which were first tried out. There 
are various traditions surrounding its 
introduction to America, which is more 
or less shrouded in obscurity. It is cer- 
tain, however, that it was a Russian 
wheat and came to Peterborough county, 
Ontario, a mere handful being consigned 
from Glasgow to an individual there 
named Fife, who grew and developed it. 
By 1870 it was the chief variety grown 
in Ontario, having dethroned others by 
reason of its hardier qualities. It was 
not long before it had made a successful 
entry into the United States and trav- 
elled through to Minnesota and the 
Dakotas. 

Though there is record of the intro- 
duction of Red Fife wheat into Mani- 
toba from Ontario about 1870 its real 
invasion of the Western Provinces took 
place in 1882 when a farmer brought in 
a carload from Minnesota and, sown on 
virgin land, it produced a splendid crop. 
Attention was forcibly drawn to it when 
that fall, at an exhibition held at Winni- 
peg, it secured the prizes offered by 
both the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
the Hudson Bay Company. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway took 
it up and, as it was thrusting its line 


across the uninhabited prairies, with 
sanguine hope of opening them up for 
agricultural settlement, periodically 
dumped off men, horses, and ploughs 
wherever a piece of open, level, promis- 
ing land was found. They proceeded 
to tear up the sod and set out a series 
of primitive experimental farms which 
were all sown to Red Fife wheat. The 
result was that a large amount of this 
seed became available, which supply 
was augmented by importations from 
Minnesota. 

In the great influx of farming settlers 
which followed the completion of the 
transcontinental line it became the stan- 
dard variety of wheat grown through- 
out Western Canada and remained so 
until well after the conclusion of the 
century. It gave consistently satisfac- 
tory results in the territory because none 
better were known or anticipated. It 
was not only very productive, but pos- 
sessed excellent baking and milling 
qualities. It played a notable pioneer’s 
part in establishing for the Dominion 
a reputation for the production of a 
high grade wheat, and its best grade, 
Manitoba No. 1 Hard, brought the high- 
est price on the British market and be- 
eame famous throughout the world. 
Today, however, Red Fife is remem- 
bered chiefly through its progeny— 
Marquis. 

The Western Canadian wheat grow- 
ing season is at its best a brief one and 
there is danger of both sowing the crop 
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too early and harvesting it too late. In 
years of early frost Red Fife wheat was 
often frozen in the fields and farmers, 
as they became more numerous and 
eame to understand the conditions of 
the area better, began to ask if it were 
not possible to secure a wheat more 
suited to the territory, which would ma- 
ture a few days earlier in the season. 
In the hope of meeting this demand 
Dr. William Saunders, the organizer 
and first director of the Dominion Ex- 
perimental Farms in Canada, imported 
a number of varieties of wheat from 
many different countries, and grew them 
alongside Red Fife at, the various ex- 
perimental farms, thus making a large 
number of comparative observations on 
the time of ripening and yields. Some 
of these wheats came from the colder 
districts of Northern Russia, verging on 
the Arctic circle, some from other coun- 
tries of Northern Europe, others from 
different altitudes in the Himalaya 
Mountains of India, and yet others from 
the United States, Australia and Japan. 
Efforts narrowed down to a hard 
Russian red wheat which grew in lati- 
tude 60, north of Petrograd, and by 
latitude 600 miles north of Winnepeg. 
Only after years of experimenting and 
growing, when milling tests on a large 
enough scale were possible, were hopes 
completely shattered of replacing Red 
Fife by this new wheat for export pur- 
poses. Attention then turned to obtain- 
ing the ideal wheat by combining the 
good qualities of two or more varieties 
by cross breeding. Dr. Saunders, as- 
sisted by his two sons, made crosses at 
Ottawa, and others were made at the 
experimental farms in Western Canada. 


By 1901 there were 58 varieties which 
had undergone plot tests and received 
names, and some were distributed to 
farmers in the Canadian West. Among 
the most noteworthy were Preston and 
Stanley, each derived from a cross be- 
tween Red Fife and Ladoga, and Huron 
and Perey, from a cross between White 
Fife and Ladoga. These four wheats 
all ripened a few days earlier than Red 
Fife, but all were found to have various 
defects, especially in regard to milling 
and baking qualities, making them un- 


suitable for export from Western Can- 
ada, 


Owing to multiplying work of other 
nature no fresh experiments were un- 
dertaken until in 1903 Charles E. 
Saunders, son of the director, was ap- 
pointed Dominion Cerealist, when he 
inherited the whole mass of material 
which had been brought together at the 
Dominion Experimental Farm. He 
carefully reselected all the more or less 
mixed wheats which came into his hands 
and the result of his work was that in 
1904 he discovered Marquis wheat. By 
teference to the experimental records 
proof was obtained that this particular 
strain had been produced from one of 
the crossings made in 1892 by his 
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brother, the male parent of the cross 
being Red Fife and the female an early 
ripening Indian wheat known as Hard 
Red Calcutta. 

There were only a few grains picked 
from a single head in 1903 and, planted 
in a plot in the spring of 1904, they 
emerged but 12 plants. The yield was 
much less than a single pound, and the 
first erop was stored away in an ordi- 
nary large envelope. By 1906 about two- 
thirds of a bushel was available. In 
1907, 23 pounds were sent from Ottawa 
to Indian Head in Saskatchewan, and 
there grown. In 1908 more was sent to 
Indian Head and some also to Brandon, 
Manitoba. 

In 1909 there was enough seed avail- 
able to commence distribution to the 


public and 400 samples were sent out. 
The new wheat received wide publicity 
when, in 1911, Seager Wheeler, a Sas- 
katchewan immigrant farmer, brought 
the finest international wheat honors to 
Canada from the New York Land Show 
with a sample of Marquis. It rapidly 
spread all over the prairies and into 
British Columbia, and effected a peace- 
ful penetration of the United States. 
Its triumphal progress since may be 
gathered from the fact that last year 
60 per cent of the spring wheat crop 
of the United Statees and 90 per cent 
of that of Canada was of the Marquis 
variety, and Canada’s wheat crop is 
estimted at nearly 400,000,000 bushels. 

Marquis wheat completely revolution- 
ized wheat growing in the Prairie Prov- 
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inces of Canada, and has been the out- 
standing factor in developing that area 
into one of the great granaries of the 
world. Marquis wheat reduced the 
period between seeding and harvesting 
from 120 days to 110 days, which meant 
that wheat of the finest quality could 
be garnered well in advance of the time 
necessary for the ripening of former 
varieties, and that the risk of injury 
from rust, hail and frost, principally 
the first, was largely diminished. It 
meant that hard spring wheat could be 
cultivated successfully in areas much 
farther north, and it brought millions 
of acres in Western Canada within the 
wheat belt. Marquis wheat has added 
hundreds of millions of dollars to the 
wealth of Western Canada alone, and 
the world benefit resulting from its dis- 
covery has been estimated at half a 
billion dollars. 

After the elation which attended the 
sweeping march of Marquis had sub- 
sided and it had become the standard 
wheat grown throughout Western Can- 
ada, it came to be realized that despite 
the tremendous boon it had conferred 
there was still room for improvement, 
and that Marquis still fell some distance 
short of an ideal wheat, if such were 
possible, as far as Western Canadian 
climate went. Though it had, in the 
main, removed it from the danger of 
frost, the crop was periodically sub- 
jected to attacks by rust, a blighting 
disease which assails the grain in the 
last days of its growth. It has been 
estimated that rust results repeatedly in 
the annual loss of a quarter of the value 
of the Western Canadian wheat crop 
which, on the basis of 1924 returns, 
means a reduction of more than $80,- 
000,000 in value. 

It was keenly appreciated that fur- 
ther inestimable benefits lay in the pos- 
sible production of a wheat maturing 
even earlier than Marquis and, working 
from Marquis, experiments have been 
ceaseless looking towards the develop- 
ment of a variety which would have the 
same gluten content and high milling 
quality and mature in-a briefer period. 
Experimentation continued from where 
Dr. Saunders left off, utilizing his re- 
searches extensively, and season by sea- 
son the earlier ripening plants were 
sorted out and cultivated. These ex- 
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periments annually assumed an ever in- 
creasing importance until it was decided 
to send out seed to the various experi- 
mental farms in Western Canada, and 
subject it to various climate conditions. 

Garnet wheat, it has been satisfac- 
torily demonstrated, reduces the period 
between seeding and harvesting by an- 
other 10 days, or to a season of 100 
days, and is said to be in every respect 
the equal of Marquis. In 1924 there were 
innumerable cases where Garnet wheat 
escaped frost when Marquis was nipped, 
particularly in Northern Manitoba. In 
1925 Garnet wheat was grown on about 
100 selected farms in Western Canada 
and its record was consistently one 
which augured the best for its adoption. 

In Southern Alberta Garnet wheat 
ripened and was threshed long before 
the snow and rain storms came and was 
quite ahead of Marquis. The experience 
was the same in Manitoba where at the 
Government farms at Morden and Dau- 
phin Garnet wheat was ready for the 
binder when Marquis had still 10 days 
or more to go and bore considerable rust 
whieh had the possibility of inflicting 
great injury. In the far northland 
where Garnet was planted in the spring 
of 1925 it ripened and was harvested 
before the frost came, and final reports 
have induced official statement from the 
Federal Department of Agriculture. 

The northern limit of agriculture in 
Western Canada has been forced back 
from 60 to 70 miles and a vast new 
Empire opened up for productive pur- 
poses. Millions of acres which hitherto 
have been considered useless are now 
added to the productive lands of the 
Dominion. A territory from east of The 
Pas, and the Hudson Bay Railway in 
Northern Manitoba to the Peace River 
district in Northern Alberta, and be- 
tween 60 and 75 miles in breadth now 
becomes good mixed-farming country, 
and a new Government homestead area 
throughout this vast semi-wooded terri- 
tory would seem inevitable. 

The Government has announced that 
the distribution of Garnet wheat seed 
will commence this spring. There are 
in existence only about some 12,000 
bushels, and the distribution will be in 
very small lots, probably 10 bushels to 
atarmer. After this it is to be expected 
that Marquis history will be written over 
again and a further revolution in West- 
ern Canadian wheat growing possibly 
take place. 

In addition to making commercial 
wheat growing possible still farther 
north the benefits of the general adop- 
tion of this new wheat will be many and 
far reaching. By the time it has blan- 
keted the western territory in the way 
Marquis has done it is expected to have 
effected a tremendous annual saving in 
the wheat crop by largely obviating rust 
attacks. It is pointed out as a great 
boon to western farmers that Garnet 
wheat ripens before wild oats and sow 


thistle, two annoying prevalent weeds, 
so that the wheat crop would be cut be. 
fore these have gone to seed. A peeul- 
iar advantage to those growing wheat 
on a large seale will be that by devoting 
half their wheat acreage to Garnet they 
will have wheat crops maturing at dif. 
ferent periods. Merely one phase of 
this situation will be a possible saving 
in binders, as it will be possible to eut 
and stock the Garnet wheat before the 
Marquis will be ready for the reaper. 

National benefits should be equally 
great, though difficult to foresee in their 
entirety at the present time. A large 
part of the Western Canadian wheat 
harvest should naturally be 10 days 
earlier than now. This should result 
in a measure of relief to transportation 
companies involved in the hectie rush 
which follows the first threshing. The 
Great Lakes route will logically be avail- 
able for the trans-shipment of grain 
for 10 days longer. The Dominion 
should secure any benefits which, from 
the international situation prevailing, 
may be had from getting her wheat pro- 
duct earlier to export markets. 

A new chapter is about to open in 
the romantie wheat history of the Can- 
adian West. Garnet should materially 
enhance the prestige of that broad terri- 
tory as a wheat grower. In 1909, when 
Marquis seed was first distributed, the 
wheat acreage of Canada was 7,750,400 
acres. It is now nearly three times as 
great. With a further strip added to 
the north of the millions of acres of 
virgin wheat land yet awaiting the 
plough, who ean tell what the reign of 
Garnet will bring. 


STORAGE CHARGE PROPOSED 
ON UNCLAIMED EXPRESS 


WING to the increasing amount of 

refused and unclaimed goods left on 
their hands, the express companies pro- 
pose to institute a system of rules and 
charges for storage, whenever a ship- 
ment tendered for delivery is refused 
by the consignee. 

As a first step in this direction, the 
American Railway Express and the 
Southeastern Express Companies have 
issued a docket outlining the proposed 
plan, which they intend filing with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
incorporating in the express classifica- 
tion. 

Briefly, the plan requires that ship- 
ments destined to all points in the 
United States where the express com- 
panies maintain delivery service be sub- 
ject to the proposed rules and charges. 
Three days’ “free time” will be allowed, 
after which the storage charge will be 
ten cents for the first day, five cents for 
each of the next eight days with a maxi 
mum of fifty cents per month for ship- 
ments weighing 100 pounds or less. 

After the first month, a flat charge 
of fifty cents per month or any fraction 
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thereof will be assessed on shipments 
of this weight, which an express com- 
pany is forced to store after having 
made a proper tender of delivery. On 
shipments over 100 pounds, the rates 
will be proportionately higher. 

Under the rules, however, it is re 
quired that consignees be given notice 
in writing or otherwise, copy of which 
the carrier retains. The charges will not 
be assessed if the express agent has 
failed to give or send such notice, and 
shipments addressed or consigned to 
persons beyond the established free de- 
livery limits will also be exempt. 

The express companies have never 
assessed storage charges on shipments 
which were refused or which for other 
reasons, not the fault of the companies, 
were not accepted by the consignee 
when tendered for delivery. The carriers 
have no alternative but to store such 
shipments on their premises, until such 
time as the consignee sees fit to accept 
them or the consignor orders their re- 
turn. 

The practice of assessing storage 
charges on unclaimed shipments moving 
in other branches of railroad service, 
particularly freight and baggage, is 
one of long standing and is recognized 
by the shipping public as entirely fair. 

The labor and expense incident to the 
storage of undelivered express ship- 
ments is a burden on the entire express 
Service, which, the express companies 
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contend, should be assumed by the own- 
ers of the goods stored and not by ex- 
press patrons generally. 


Radio and the Farmer 

A recent inquiry sent to farmers as 
to the commercial value of their radios 
brought replies from 500 farm radio 
listeners in Texas, Oklahoma and Lou- 
isiana. One hundred and _ sixty-three 
reported that their radios saved them 
money each year, savings averaging 
$184.64 per family. 

Market reports were considered the 
greatest financial advantage of radio, 
though some farmers saved in movie 
tickets, gasoline and magazine pur- 
chases. 

Farmers are using the more powerful 
sets. About 70 per cent of those re- 
porting had loud speakers, 24 per cent 
had three-tube receivers, and 21 per 
cent five-tube receivers. Seventy-two 
per cent listen regularly to talks on 
agricultural subjects. 


COTTON CO-OPERATIVES 
MAKE RAPID GROWTH 


Fifteen state-wide or regional co-op- 
erative cotton marketing . associations, 
having a total membership in 13 states 
of more than 280,000 growers, handle 
approximately 10 per cent of the 
American cotton crop. 

The organization and operation of 
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this group of generally similar associa- 
tions is one of the most interesting of 
contemporary achievements in the his- 
tory of the co-operative marketing 
movement in American agriculture,” 
says the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

The first important effort to organize 
cotton growers for co-operative market- 
ing oceurred in the period of depression 
and reconstruction following the Civil 
War. Comparable conditions following 
the World War influenced the movement 
which resulted in the organization since 
1920 of the present large-scale associa- 
tions that cover the Cotton Belt. 


HUSTON PREDICTS FINANCIAL 
IMPROVEMENT FOR FARMERS 


Guy Huston, who is one of the coun- 
try’s largest dirt farmers as well as 
being chairman of both Kansas City and 
Southern Minnesota banks, and presi- 
dent of both the New York and Chicago 
joint stock land banks, declares that 
“the bad spots in our agricultural situa- 
tion that have held the farmer down 
since 1921, have been definitely corrected 
by improvement of farm prices and re- 
storation of agricultaural purchasing 
power.” 

He believes that by next summer the 
farmers will have reached a position 
of financial security and a movement 
will start to inerease their holdings. 
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A CLOSE-UP ON FARM 
LIVING STANDARDS 


Survey recently made by the Department 
of Agriculture shows determining factor: 
and the close relation to farm earning: 


TANDARDS of living among farm- 

ers are determined in part by earn- 
ings, and in part by farmers’ ideas as 
to what they should buy with their earn- 
ings. In an effort to show which of 
these factors is the more important, the 
Department of Agriculture made an in- 
vestigation into the living standards of 
861 farm families in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Texas. Although no. con- 
clusive results could be obtained from 
so limited a quantity of data the study 
revealed a number of interesting facts 
about the influences that determine liv- 
ing standards on the farm. 

In the first place it apparently estab- 
lished that there is a fairly close relation 
between farm earnings and living stand- 
ards. This is not a point that can be 
taken for granted. Indeed, it has been 
challenged by many economists, who be- 
lieve that traditional habits, education, 
and general intelligence are as big a 
factor as earnings in deciding how well 
or ill farm families live. Then, too, 
many farmers, as they advance economi- 
cally, increase their production capital 
at the expense of their families’ welfare. 
No statistics are available, however, to 
show how far this practice counteracts 
the power of increased incomes to raise 
living standards. While the depart- 
ment’s study does not prove that farm 
living standards are determined primar- 
ily by incomes, it does indicate that they 
vary with incomes. 

One interesting fact demonstrated by 
the study was that as farm incomes in- 
crease a larger portion is expended for 
other purposes than food, rent, fuel and 
the so-called necessities. More is spent 
for nonmaterial values, such as educa- 
tion, recreation, reading matter, travel, 
social objectives, charity and religion. 
It this respect the finding confirms pre- 
vious studies made among wage earners. 
There appears to be a uniform ten- 
deney, as incomes increase, to devote 
more and more expenditure to the satis- 
faction of cultural wants. It is believed 
that the best measure of living standards 
among families in different localities 
and in different occupations will be 
found in comparisons of their expendi- 
tures for what are termed “advancement 
goods.” 

In the department’s study of farm 
families, for example, the annual ex- 
penditures, including purchases and 
items furnished by the farm, of farm 
owner families averaged $1,635. The 
annual expenditure of the tenant fami- 
lies was $1,377, and of the cropper 


families $946. Ex; 
among these groups’ ot vary so much 
as their total é  nditures varied, 
Owner families spent for food and 
groceries $651; tenant families $659; 
and cropper families $499. For ad- 
vancement, however, the expenditures 
by groups varied widely. Under this 
head the owner families disbursed $130, 
the tenant families $51, and the cropper 
families $21. How far this difference 
was related to differences in economic 
standing and how far to other factors 
entering into the determination of living 
standards was not ascertained. 

It will be noted that the owner fani- 
lies expended slightly less for food than 
the tenant families. This may have 
been due to the fact that the owner 
families averaged slightly less in size, 
They lived as well as, and perhaps 
better than, the tenant families. They 
occupied better houses and spent more 
money for other purposes. Curiously, 
however, the percentage of expenditures 
for clothing was the lowest among the 
owner families. 

Taking the 861 families as a whole, 
the department found that their expen- 
ditures for food decreased from 61 per 
cent to 30.3 per cent as their average 
total expenditure rose by $300 stages 
from below $300 to $3,000 and more. 
In other words, the rule held good for 
the entire group that their percentage 
of expenditure for advancement and 
other nonmaterial purposes increased 
as their incomes increased. A compari- 
son of this group with a group in al- 
other state illustrated the same prinei- 
ple. This other group, whose living stand- 
ards were investigated by the depart- 
ment two years ago, had a slightly 
higher average income than the Ker- 
tucky, Tennessee and Texas families. 
Their outlay for food and clothing was 
a smaller percentage of their total out- 
lay. In fact, every living standards 
investigation the department has made 
has shown that proportionately less is 
spent for so-called necessities and pro- 
portionately more for social, educi 
tional, and religious purposes as the 
level of prosperity rises. 

While drawing no hard and fast con- 
clusions from this study, the department 
says it indicates that economic advance- 
ment and the development of new de 
sires and demands are obviously inter- 
dependent. Some economists have mall- 
tained that farm living standards wil 
rise of their own accord as farmer 
obtain larger incomes. Others have 


tures for food 
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held that the desire for higher stand- 
ards of living results finally in larger 
incomes. On this question the depart- 
ment takes a middle ground by deelar- 
ing that higher standards of living and 
ability to pay for them go hand in hand. 


THE PAY-B¥-CORN PLAN 
FOR FARM: ‘MPLEMENTS 


ANKERS e corn belt, particu- 

larly, have en very much inter- 
ested in the corn ation and have been 
making serious stu.ies as to ways and 
means for improving this situation. 
Special interest accordingly has been 
evineed in banking circles in the pro- 
posal recently made by the International 
Harvester Company to accept merchant- 
able corn of all grades on the basis of 
number two corn at one dollar a bushel, 
Chieago, in payment for purchases of 
its farm implements. 

As the Omaha World-Herald  ex- 
pressed it editorially, “The International 
Harvester Company makes to the 
farmer what looks, from its side of the 
transaction, to be a good sporting prop- 
osition. It offers to sell him farm ma- 
chinery and to take, in lieu of eash, corn 
to be delivered at the farmer’s shipping 
point in May, June, or July, at a local 
price based on a price of a dollar a 
bushel for number two corn in Chicago. 
If corn, in the meantime, goes to a 
higher price the farmer is offered the 
option of settling for cash.” 

Following is a copy of letter sent 
out by Alex Legge, president of the 
International Harvester Company, to 
branch managers explaining the propo- 
sition : 

“To Branch Managers: 

“You are authorized to notify your 
dealers that we will accept any mer- 
chantable corn in payment for purchases 
of IHC farm implements, on the basis 
of number two corn at one dollar per 
bushel, Chicago. The corn is to be de- 
livered either at the local elevator or 
f. 0. b. ears at dealer’s station. Delivery 
is to be made in May, June or July, 
1926. We are to give the purchaser 30 
days’ notice of delivery date so that he 
may deliver the corn without unneces- 
sary interference with other work. 

“This offer is to hold good until fur- 
ther notice and is to apply only to bona 
fide purchases made on or after this 
date by farmers to cover their reason- 
able requirements and is not open to 
speculators. 

“We are making this offer in the be- 
lief that the price of number two corn 
should reach one dollar per bushel, 
Chieago, within the 90-day period fixed 
for delivery, and in the hope that this 
action on our part will help to restore 
confidence in the situation. Should it 
go higher before delivery is called for, 
the farmer who has agreed to deliver 
corn in payment for IHC farm imple- 
ments shall have the option of disposing 
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increase in two years. 
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of the corn elsewhere and settling for 
his purchases on regular terms. 

“There is considerable variation in 
the relative cost of different articles of 
farm equipment today as compared with 
pre-war costs, but if the farmer in the 
corn belt purchases the same class of 
implements now that he actually bought 
in 1925, his corn will buy more farm 
equipment on the basis of this offer 
than the same number of bushels would 
have bought in the five-year period pre- 
ceding the war. 

“We call to the attention of corn 
growers the fact that the question of 
seed for the 1926 crop may prove even 
more serious than the present price 
question. Exhaustive tests indicate that 
corn of the 1925 crop does not germi- 
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nate well. Unless the grower does a 
thorough job in selecting and testing 
his seed he may be confronted a year 
from now with a high price for corn 
and have little to sell.” 

The last paragraph of the above letter 
is worthy of note in that it refers to 
another serious matter in some parts of 
the corn belt; namely, the damage done 
to corn for seed last fall. This means 
that more than ordinary care will have 
to be exercised this year by farmers to 
test their seed corn for germination 
qualities. To aid the farmers in securing 
some easy and practical method of test- 
ing corn, a quality of inexpensive germi- 
nation boxes were made up by the 
Harvester Company and have been dis- 
tributed among the company’s dealers. 
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TWO YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
WITH OUR BANK HOUSE 
ORGAN 


(Continued from page 23) 


























well-edited, attractively printed house 
organ, seems to be most effective, from 
our two years’ experience. 




















It was not possible for us to eall 
personally upon the several thousand 
customers and the prospects we wished 
to reach, even once in 12 months. We 
figured that the house organ would go 
direct to those we wished to reach, in- 
cluding many outside of town on the 
rural routes, regardless of the weather; 





















































that it would call on every one on our 
mailing list regularly, not onee or twice 
a year, but faithfully every month, and 
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if the person did not happen to be at 
home or in his place of business, the 
house organ would wait until he arrived. 
In other words, what we expected it to do 
was to say economically to hundreds of 
people what our officers would like to 
say personally, but did not have the 
time. 


Our plan in editing and publishing 
the house organ has been to accomplish 
a double purpose: to reach and influ- 
ence both customers and prospective de- 
positors, and to feature all departments 
of our institution. We found upon in- 
vestigation that practically all of the 
syndicated bank house organs deal with 
thrift and savings exclusively. We 
wanted to feature other services in addi- 


50 Years of Meat 


Fifty years of the meat industry, and the part Swift & Company 
has played in it, are outlined in an interesting way in the 
Semi-Centenary Number of Swift & Company’s Year Book 


The story of the world’s greatest live-stock industry is a story of Romance, of 
Science and of Progress. The trek of vast herds of cattle—the “‘cow-towns” 
—dramatic frontier days—all have a part in this history of vast development. 


An interesting account is also given of— 
Public Benefits Resulting from Cold Storage. 
How the Breeding of Quality Cattle Has Been 

Helped By ModernPacking Methods. 
Government Recognition of Keen Competition 
in the Packing Industry. 


Every family in the United States will want a copy of Swift 
& Company’s 1926 Year Book. It will be sent free on request. 


Swift & Company 


U. S. Yards 
Chicago 


Swift & Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
Please send a copy of the 1926 Year Book to: 
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tion to savings, such as bonds and jp. 
vestments, trust, commercial, safety de. 
posit boxes, loans and exchange. Then, 
too, in our. savings department, we have 
a number of special plans for saving— 
the Christmas Club, Travel and Vaea- 
tion Clubs, School Savings. We have 
budget books for free distribution, and 
each year issue local advertising to tie 
up with National Thrift Week. 

All this requires advertising of q 
kind that is not furnished by a syndi- 
cated service. The house organ, pre 
pared in our bank, solved this problem, 
as we can feature special services at 
any time, and whenever necessary the 
date of mailing ean be advanced or post- 
poned to suit the occasion. Several 
times a vear, we cover rural routes out of 
the city, and this requires about 2,000 
extra copies. No mailing list is main- 
tained for the rural distribution, as it 
is merely required that we tie up in one 
package the number of pieces required 
for each rural route, marked “box- 
holder” and the route number. The 
rural carrier leaves one copy at each 
rural box on his route. 

We give credit for results, in part, 
to the rigid selection of names on our 
mailing list. This list totals approxi- 
mately 6,000 names, divided about 
equally between customers and_pros- 
pects. Time and care were used in con- 
piling the list, especially that part whieh 
includes the prospects. The customer 
part of the list is made up largely of 
dormant accounts in the savings depart- 
ment, while the names of prospects are 
“hand-picked.” After the list of pros- 
pects was compiled, it was gone over 
individually by several of our officers 
for revision, and the names of prospects 
that are added from time to time, are 
considered carefully before they are 
placed on the list. 

The entire list is reviewed regularly 
—new names added and others taken off. 
For example, when a prospect’s name 
is placed on the list, the plate is marked 
to indicate the month in which the name 
was added. If a name is placed on the 
list in February, 1926, the mark is 
“P226” which tells us that the name is 
a prospect, placed on the list the second 
month of 1926. Regularly the list is 
gone over and prospect names that have 
been on the list for 12 months without 
results are removed to make room for 
new names. 

Each week the entire mailing list is 
checked with a report we receive from 
a local agency that furnishes changed 
addresses. We guarantee return post 
age on every copy. Any returns are 
taken from the list immediately, unless 
we can locate the person from other 
sources. Our monthly returns on the 
list of 6,000 names will average less than 
two per cent. 

The material in our house organ fre- 
quently ties up with local events and 
conditions—good roads, building condi- 
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‘ tions, farming, ete. Important and SVWUN 
7 timely subjects are covered by articles ———— AW 
7 prepared for us by prominent local men. SF ys 
e Above all, we endeavor to give news y 
and tell our readers about the bank. 
- Our window displays, lobby exhibits, 
e new equipment, ete., are written up, and 
d oeeasionally we refer to the bank’s past 
e history by linking its growth with the 
advance and progress of the city during 
. the past 40 years. In other words, one 
71 purpose is to localize the material, 5 
, which is accomplished in part by sup- Twelve Miles of Checks 
. plying articles on subjects that often do . 
it not deal with finance or bank service. 90,000 Gute ow A feng re 
re Cheek-ups have been. made from the ment of the First Wisconsin 
t. start because the officers wanted to know panne face edb 
al the real value of the house organ in Each of the 36 clerks in this 
yf dollars and cents, the cost of new busi- —- menebenenanee. 
i) ness produced and the value of the 2000 te Che overage enmthit of tei 
n- Lerrer in treating dormant savings ac- ple who daily cross the thres- 
it counts. The officers were not satisfied ; of the wee v isconsin. 
ne to know merely that while the house eh pect hep so om 
J gan was published new business came Wisconsin. 
.. to the bank in a satisfactory volume. 16,000 Milwaukee folks draw their 
* New business might come in a fair checks on the First Wisconsin. 
h amount in spite of the house organ, due 400 eee saateres by the 
to the natural growth of the territory. te iaahiaaiiinaneeiiiaidaiaiias 
+ Again, there could easily he a condi- correspondents of the First 
. = a the — deposits ae sconsin. 
' decreased anc nose accounts being 
. treated with the house organ show an = FIRST WISCONSIN 
z inerease in average balances. If ac- =| NATIONAL BANK 
; curate results were not kept, the house \I- Capital and Surplus Ten Million Dollars 
j organ would not receive due credit for 
ne its work under such conditions. 
of In published information, it is re- 
+. vealed that the number of savings ac- 
‘ eounts over the country is on the in- 
“a erease, while the average per capita sav- 
- ings balance is on the decline. It is 
at gratifying to us to know that in our 
ts ease, there is an increase in the number 
we of accounts and also in the average sav- 
me ings account balance; that the increase 
in the average savings balance is greater 
Ss among those accounts treated with th 
: Letrer than with those not treated. 
as A study of our situation revealed the 
ed faet that many new accounts are opened 
i which are not credited to the house or- 
he gan, but which may have been influ- 
7 enced to some degree by it. For in- 
. stance, in the 12 months of 1924, only 
nd 10 per cent of the new accounts received 
is by the bank — credited to the house savings account, or a savings account count in 1924 was $127.26, while in 1925 
ave — advertising. In the 12 months of customer started a checking account. the amount was $150.18, making the 
out rer 24 per cent of the new accounts The total initial deposit over the two average initial deposit over the 24 
for received were credited to the Lerrer. vears for these new accounts are: months $141.16. This average is con- 
_ Results in the form of new business “ y994 |... $ 46,066.09 siderably higher than the average new 
‘s from prospective depositors have been TO: Senses ooewens 83,809.60 account initial deposit coming to the 
on cumulative over the two years, 1924 and ——— bank from its experience with employes’ 
red reed The number of savings and Total .......+...-- $129,875.69 contests, outside personal solicitation or 
m theeking aceounts opened by persons The average number of accounts the general run of business from all 
are on the mailing list, made up of approxi- opened monthly maintains the eumula- sources. 
mn a ae —, _ Po one tive results pein ae ape One thousand two hundred thirty-one 
her 1924 ” ane 5 “ ° putes in 1924; 46 artes: monthly in * =. accounts on the books previous to Janu- 
the 1995 tee eeeeeee wwe New Aceounts [he total monthly initial deposits- for ary 1, 1925, were treated with the 
han os: A 558 New Accounts these accounts shows even greater aver- Lerrer each month in 1925. During 
A small per cent of these 920 accounts age increase the second year: the year, there were 15 per cent close- 
Pre- were not strictly new business, as in i eres $3,838.84 outs among these 1,231 accounts, but 
ail ‘ome instances, for example, a checking BOD cccsccccccceneeess 6,983.25 the average balance on January 1, 1926, 
di- ‘ceount eustomer may have opened a The average initial deposit per ae- in the 1,045 accounts still open was 
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326.43 more than the average balance 
12 months previous, which is an increase 
in the average balance of 21 per cent. 

Two hundred seventeen of the savings 
accounts opened in 1924 by individuals 
on the house organ mailing list were 
treated with the Lerrer in 1925. These 
persons were previously prospects and 
when they became customers, their 
names were retained on the mailing list 
and received the Lerrer regularly each 
month. The total initial deposits of 
these 217 accounts was $26,982.91. On 
November 1, 1925, these customers had 
received the Lerrer 11 months or more. 
At this time 123 of the accounts were 
still open with total deposits of $62,- 
885.89. With these accounts the aver- 
age initial deposit was $124.34 and the 
average amount on deposit on Novem- 
ber 1, 1925, was $511.26, or an increase 
of 133 per cent. 

It is difficult to determine accurately 
the exact cost of the new business pro- 
duced by the house organ, for the reason 
that about 50 per cent of the names on 
the mailing list are customers. How- 
ever, figuring from the total cost to 
reach 6,000 names monthly, the cost per 
new account with an average initial de- 
posit of $141.16 was $4.95. But if we 
consider the actual cost of reaching only 
the 3,000 prospects, by taking one-half 
of the total cost of the Lerrer, then the 
cost per account is reduced by one-half. 
On this same basis, the cost of each $100 
of initial deposits from this new busi- 
ness was $1.76 over the two year period. 

At the start, we did not expect our 
publication to work miracles. In fact, 
we hardly knew what to expect, yet we 
did have faith in the force of an adver- 
tising medium of this kind, and antici- 
pated that it would be received more 
favorably than most of the ready-made 
advertising we had used in previous 
years, and consequently would produce 
greater results. 

We have found from two years’ ex- 
perience in publishing our own house 
organ that it can be made more inti- 
mate than other advertising mediums. 
We can reveal our attitude on any sub- 
ject, express our ideas, enlarge on the 
bank’s policies, introduce personalities, 
gossip over affairs of mutual interest 
and treat the news of the bank in an 
informal, friendly way. Not only is the 
house organ an effective means to create 
customers from prospects, but it is also 
a foree in keeping present customers 
sold on the bank and its service. 


Guaranty Trust Co. Appointments 


The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York announces the appointment 
of the following officers, all of whom 
will be associated with the company’s 
fiduciary departments: Charles H. 
Platner, vice president; Henry A. Theis 
and Max Waessel, assistant vice pres- 
idents; Frank H. Kuhn and Gordon 
Palmer, assistant secretaries; and 
Oliver R. Brooks, assistant trust officer. 
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FINDING NEW MARKETS FOR 
THE BANK’S SURPLUS FUNDS 
(Continued from page 12) 
ally wait for applicants to come to them. 
A prominent banker said, in response 
to some suggestions I advanced on this 
subject: “All properly managed banks 
wait for applicants and it will be diffi- 
cult to convince bankers that the pub- 
lic is unduly timid about approaching 

banks for accommodation.” 

Of course, he missed the point en- 
tirely. Even the most conservative 
banker would welcome the publie edu- 
cation which would keep away from hin 
a lot of foolish applications for credit. 
His time would certainly be conserved 
if the public knows more about credit 
essentials, and if more people square 
their affairs with these essentials before 
presenting themselves as candidates for 
credit favor. 

Many people come to banks for loans 
when their failing enterprises need 
bolstering. Others are timid about com- 
ing, although, if they knew it, they are 
good credit risks; and the timely use of 
credit would greatly broaden their op- 
portunities and, incidentally, make more 
profitable bank customers. Many others, 
through ignorance or disinclination, dis- 
pense altogether with credit, thus clos- 
ing avenues of growth to their busi- 
nesses. There are many cases, no 
doubt, of large and responsible business 
concerns that take pride and satisfac- 
tion in not being borrowers, and yet, if 
reminded of the advantages, could draw 
upon their credit reserves to their bene- 
fit, the bank’s profit and the commu- 
nity’s good. 

Credit in all its aspects is understood 
by too limited a number and this re- 
stricts the demand. Why should it be 
a dark secret to be divulged only in low 
tones at the banker’s desk? The more 
applicants for credit, the greater the 
banker’s opportunity to select his pa- 
trons, and the greater his opportunity 
to set people right in the incipiency of 
an erratic course. To say that wide- 
spread education on this subject would 
result in an epidemic of impossible ap- 
plications, is to ignore the fact that such 
education would show people, before 
they come, on what terms and condi- 
tions bank eredit is granted. 

Undoubtedly, if the business world 
were thoroughly educated in all the 
aspects of this subject, there would be 
fewer business failures, which are often 
the result of the abuse of credit. As 
a consequence, the credit losses of banks 
would be reduced and increased profits 
would result. 

As banks make their profit from the 
sale of credit, it would be good business 
practice to make this commodity, in all 
aspects, familiar to the public. That 
is exactly what the successful manufac- 
turer and merchandiser do with their 
goods. It is the only logical thing to do. 
People demand commodities with which 


they are familiar, which are demop. 
strated to be of service to them, and 
which will help them to forward their 
plans. The fact that, in actual practice, 
credit is used by bank patrons who haye, 
somehow, learned how to use it, is the 
best argument, for teaching more how 
to use it. 

The present slow method of educating 
customers in the intricacies of credit 
building, is a relic of the days whey 
banking was done on a small scale and 
on a personal basis; when new business 
departments had not been organized, 
and modern bank publicity was in its 
infaney. Such methods would still suf- 
fice if the banker had no need of de. 
veloping all possible outlets for the sale 
of credit. In the rapid changes whieh 
have come about, heavy demands haye 
been put on the banker's time. It is a 
physical impossibility for him to extend 
his contaets and multiply his interviews 
so as to be able to impart the informa- 
tion which responsible borrowers-in-the. 
making need. 

Another advantage of tactful, well 
considered public instruction in_ the 
matter of credit building, if persistently 
employed, would be that of establishing 
a healthier condition in the business 
world. It would bring embryo business 
successes sooner in contact with bankers 
and under their friendly observation; 
it would also bring under closer seru- 
tiny the affairs of business concerns; 
it would enable the banker to put his 
finger on the weak spots of business 
operation,—and to be “a first resouree 
instead of a last resort,’ as some one 
has put it. 

Again, it would hasten the time when 
struggling businesses would acquire a 
footing of financial responsibility and 
become desirable borrowers, to the end 
that their operations would expand and 
their consumption of materials increase, 
and their payrolls grow. 

As a final advantage it would even- 
tually inerease the demand for a char- 
acter of loans which bankers would be 
glad to grant. It would go far toward 
equalizing supply and demand, and sta- 
bilizing rates on a satisfactory basis. 

If it is the banker’s business to sell 
credit, it is proper for him to tell the 
world, so that it may understand just 
what this mysterious thing is which he 
sells, and on what terms it is customarily 
secured. That is simple common sense. 
It is applying the principles of ordi- 
nary salesmanship to the banking busi- 
ness. 

If the banker shrinks from the idea 
because it is a subject upon which he 
has heretofore addressed the publie with 
great reserve, he should remember that 
it is impossible, and will be henceforth, 
to transact business as it was done evel 
ten years ago; that he is telling his cus 
tomers this very thing; and that the 
banking business must meet the publie 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Your only map of China 


—but for service like this! 


Rand MCNally Indexed Pocket Maps 
are indispensable to travelers. They 
show the best routes of travel—by rail, 
water, road, and air—everywhere. They 
show every place that has a name, giving 
complete knowledge of surroundings. 
Separate maps are available for Conti- 
nents, Countries, States, Provinces and 
Territories. Folded toconvenientpocket 
size. 35c or 50c at leading booksellers’, 
Stationers’, news stands and druggists. 
Rand M{Nally Maps 
for every purpose 
School Maps Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 
Political Maps Ethnological Maps 
Commercial Maps Historical Maps 
io Maps Foe ate ng v1 
Population Maps City Guide Maps 
Special maps to order 


NLEss you can read Chinese the 
map reproduced above probably 
means very little to you. 

Yet this, or something like this, 
might be your only map of China— 
but for Rand MCNally service! 

It is through this service that you 
can conveniently secure, at reasonable 
=— any map you desire in form and 

anguage to meet your requirements. 

And all Rand M¢Nally maps are 
always accurate and up to date. Back 
and forth, across the two oceans, 
Rand MCNally & Company carry on an 
elaborate correspondence with official 
sources abroad, requesting, giving and 
receiving information. 

Every change is promptly reported. 
Old stock on hand is immediately de- 
stroyed, and new Rand MCNally maps 
are made. For maps are worthless un- 
less they are exact. 


There is a Rand M¢Nally map for 
every purpose. Rand M¢Nally busi- 
ness Map systems are essential to man- 
ufacturers in planning sales campaigns. 

Rand M¢Nally Indexed Pocket 
Maps make it possible for travelers 
everywhere to lay out their routes in 
advance and give them invaluable in- 
formation on the road. 

Rand M¢Nally Official Auto Road 
Maps are unfailing guides for auto- 
mobile owners who wish to plan their 
tours intelligently and to be sure of 
their way as they drive. 

Rand M¢Nally maps of all kinds are 
indispensable to readers of books, mag- 
azines, newspapers, for locating the 
places they read about and for securing 
a better re te of the world they live in. 

Rand M¢Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are obtainable at leading book- 
sellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 
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536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 
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270 Madison Avenue, New York 
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THE STOCK MARKET AND 
GENERAL BUSINESS 


Reactions in stock prices bring com- 
ment as to wider effect, but usual indices 








HE two severe downward reactions 
in stock prices during March un- 
questionably present the outstanding 
financial development of the year to 
date, states the current issue of the 
“Guaranty Survey,” issued by the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York. 
For many months there has been evi- 
dence of general belief on the part of 
the business community that stock values 
had risen to a higher level than was 


warranted by the business situation and 


outlook, and that a downward readjust- 
ment was inevitable. “This belief was 
manifested,” says the “Survey,” “and at 
the same time strengthened by the 
gradually increasing weakness in the 
security price structure which began the 
advance of the discount rates of four 
Federal Reserve Banks last November. 
Inasmuch as the violent recession in the 
early days of March was remarkable 
for its abruptness rather than its actual 
extent, it was not surprising when re- 
newed weakness appeared later in the 
month. 

Business Developments Reassuring 

“The effect of the decline has natur- 
ally been to unsettle opinion respecting 
the future curse of the security markets 
and of general business as well. This 
effect has been heightened by the weak- 
ness recently displayed by prices of 
commodities, particularly those which 
enter into speculation on a large scale. 
From the point of view of the the busi- 
ness man, the immediate question raised 
is whether the market is performing its 
proverbial function of forecasting 
business conditions, and accordingly 
whether the price decline indicates a 
need for added caution in the assump- 
tion of future commitments. From the 
investor’s point of view, the question 
is whether the owners of capital have 
temporarily withdrawn from the mar- 
ket in the confident expectation of per- 
manently and materially lower price 
levels. 

“On the whole it may be said that the 
month’s business developments have 
been fairly reassuring. Industrial aec- 
tivity is well sustained. Employment 
has continued to increase. The volume 
of wholesale and retail trade compares 
favorably with that of a year ago de- 
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of business activity remain favorable 


spite the adverse influence of extremely 
cold weather throughout many parts of 
the country. Commercial bank loans 
are somewhat larger than at this time 
last vear, and have increased in recent 
weeks. The movement of railway freight 
traffic and the amount of payments by 
check both indicate a level of activity 
somewhat higher than a year ago. A 
recent report of the American Railway 
Association estimates that revenue 
freight loading for the first eighteen 
weeks of this year will surpass by about 
one-half of one per cent the correspond- 
ing total for 1925. 


Factors Making for Uncertainty 

“Those who predict a decline in busi- 
ness later in the year base their 
tentions on the belief that domestic pro- 
duction cannot be maintained at its 
present high levels; that building ae- 
tivity must decline; that foreign trade 
factors are unfavorable; that real estate 
speculation and instalment buying have 
resulted in some degree of inflation; 
and that the psychology of a depressed 
stock market will affect general busi- 
ness, restricting initiative and foreing 
retrenchment. 

“Most of the usual indices of busi- 
ness activity and prospects, however, 
are favorable, and business develop- 
ments generally are satisfactory, not- 
withstanding market reactions. It is 
especially significant that, in spite of 
the rapid decline in security values and 
the attendant drastic readjustments, 
there has been no marked inerease in 
failures, suspensions or other outward 
signs of financial distress. 


con- 


“There is no doubt that the sharp 
break in stock prices recently was 
partly due to the large volume of loans 
called by bankers. The advent of open 
weather, with inereased demand for 
funds by interior banks for financing 
seasonal trade and industrial activity, 
is a factor that is necessarily temporary. 
The subsequent return of these funds 
to Wall Street may have a material 
bearing on the course of the market 
later in the season.” 


Tax Reduction 
Referring to the probable effect on 
business generally of the new Revenue 


Act, the “Guaranty Survey” comments 
in part as follows: 

“Considered as a whole, the Revenue 
Act of 1926 is a constructive measure 
which should exert a favorable influ. 
ence on business. Under the cireun- 
stances it was inevitable that the law 
should contain elements of compromise 
which leave something to be desired in 
this direction. Nevertheless, it may be 
truly said that few legislative measures 
of recent years have represented a more 
direct response to an 
popular demand. 

“Tax reduction under almost any 
conditions necessarily tends to exert an 
immediate stimulating effect on business 
activity by leaving a larger supply of 
funds at the disposal of taxpayers. 
While it is a mistake to assume that 
money paid to the Government goes 
out of circulation, or that it represents 
a reduction of total purchasing power— 
an assumption that is often uneonsei- 
ously made—it is undoubtedly true that 
purchasing power private hands, as 
a rule, becomes more promptly avail- 
able in the form of effective demand 
for commodities than the same purehas- 
ing power in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. ‘ 

“It is especially unfortunate that an 
increase rather than a reduct.on should 
have been found necessary in the rate 
of the corporation tax—a levy which 
is essentially out of aecord with the 
principle of income taxation, and whieh 
finds its chief justification in its adminis- 
trative feasibility. The effeets of the 
advance in the rate, however, will be 
modified by the repeal of the capital 
stock tax. 


overwhelming 


“With respect to the fiscal soundness 
of the new law, the question has been 
raised whether reduction has not been 
carried too far. Some estimates place 
the prospective decrease in public reve- 
nues at materially larger figures than 
Treasury officials have declared to be 
consistent with safety. A budgetary 
deficit, with the painful alternative of 
an early upward revision in rates, would 
be unfortunate from every standpoint. 

“It is to be hoped that the policy of 
economy adopted by the Government 


will receive a more cordial response 








pn 








from State and _ local authorities 
throughout the country in the future 
than it has in the past. While the ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government 
have been decreasing, those of states 
and municipalities in general have been 
growing. Incidentally, the swelling 
yolume of tax-exempt securities has con- 


* * 


* 
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stituted a serious obstacle to the consider- 
ation of the tax system on its own merits 
and the progress of reform along scien- 
tific lines. Unless there is a more gen- 
eral realization of the urgent need for 
retrenchment in this direction, the re- 
lief of the vast majority of taxpayers 
will not be great.” 


* * 


REVIEWING THE CHANGES 
IN NEW TAX BILL 


With situation improved, further efforts 
should now be directed toward equitable 
peace-time system, says John W. O’Leary 


HE new Federal tax reduction bill 

just signed by the President, as 
disclosed in a study of its provisions by 
business organizations, promises to be 
a material contribution to economie ad- 
vancement, John W. O’Leary, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 

“The revenue act of 1926,” Mr. 
O’Leary believes, “gives the country 
some notable improvements in the tax 
situation. Reduction of the surtaxes, 
the elimination of the capital stock tax, 
of the gift tax and of the publicity 
provision, the reduction of some of the 
war excise taxes and the elimination of 
others, and the modification of the 
estate tax, are changes that will con- 
tribute materially to eeonomie advance- 
ment. The establishment on a perma- 
nent basis of the Board of Tax Appeals 
and some of the changes in the admini- 
strative provisions should operate to the 
advantage of the conscientious taxpayer. 

“There is reason to regret the very 
undesirable increase in the corporation 
income tax, as well as the failure to 
eliminate the estate tax. Unless the 
corporation income tax, at 13% per 
cent, is reduced until it accords more 
nearly with the normal tax on individu- 
als, which will be a maximum of 5 per 
cent, the regrettable effects of the high 
rate will continue to be felt in the cost 
of living. It is of mounting importance 
as an impediment to the growth of trade 
and industry. Drastie reductions of 


this tax should be made in future cuts in 
the tax levies, 


says 


“The increase in personal exemptions 
does not recommend itself to real friends 
of the income tax law. 

“While some improvements in con- 
ditions of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue may be expected under the new 
law, it would seem that Congress again 
has failed to give sufficient attention to 
the large number of intricate and impor- 
tant cases covering many years that are 
still unelosed in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, visiting their burden of un- 
certainty and risk upon the entire busi- 
ness community. There should be ade- 
quate recognition of the unquestioned 


right of the taxpayer to secure prompt 
and conclusive determination of his tax. 
Measures should be adopted to clear out 
the old cases and to make current the 
work of the Bureau, now some years 
behind. <A service of ‘eareer men’ must 
sooner or later be established in our tax 
administration if a wholly efficient and 
adequate organization is to be secured 
and maintained. 

“The provision for a joint tax ecom- 
mission to investigate the operation and 


effects of the Federal system of internal 


revenue taxes is of considerable impor- 
tance. While many would prefer a 
commission with, say, five representa- 
tives of the public, in addition to the 
ten members of Congress, it is to be 
hoped that those appointed will be able 
to promote a more scientifie tax law and 
a better administration. Business men 
and business organizations generally 


might well take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to impress the Commission with 
the iniquities and needless disabilities 
now imposed upon business by our 
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revenue measures and their administra- 
tion. 

“A continuance of good business and 
further economy in publie expenditures 
may permit of further adjustment of 
taxes at an early session of Congress. 
No effort should be spared to seeure the 
establishment of an equitable peace-time 
system of federal taxation. Beyond 
this the problem in the field of state and 
local taxation over the country demand 
attention. Excessive taxes contribute to 
inflation of prices and retardation of 
consumption and of business develop- 
ment. Local taxation and publie ex- 
penditures should have the serious con- 
sideration of business men in evéry com- 
munity. Insistent demand for govern- 
ment efficiency and economy and for - 
improvement in all of our tax laws and 
their administration will bring results 
in the way of improved public -service 
for the same and even lower expendi- 
tures.” 


The Texas State Bank and Trust 
Company of Corpus Christi, Texas, .is 
planning to erect a new banking home 
This new bank building is to be 12 
stories on a 50 by 150 foot site and will 
cost approximately $750,000. 


Construction work has been started 
on the new Shaw Bank building on the 
southwest corner of Grand Boulevard 
and Park Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 
This will be a two story building with 
the banking quarters on the first floor 
and 14 office suites on the second. The 
entire construction will be of high grade 
terra cotta and gray brick. It will be 
vapor steam heated. 

The basement has been leased for ten 
vears and will be equipped with bowling 
alleys. 
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“The accompanying diagram is the 
result of an attempt to test this theory 


THE UP AND DOWN MOVEMENTS The upper line represents th , average 


monthly prices of all the common jn. 

OF STOCK MARKET PRICES dustrial dividend paying stocks regy. 

larly dealt in on the New York Ex. 

change beginning with 1900 and con. 

tinuing through 1925. The averages jp. 

— -s clude relatively few issues in the earlier 
PRICES OF ALL DIVIDEND rari COMMON STOCKS years; and many in the latter ones. 

“The price movements of each year 
were tabulated so as to show in which 
month each stock reached its highest 
quotation, and in which month its low. 
est one. It there had been in any one 
year such a degree of uniformity of 
movement that all issues had recorded 
their highest prices in one of the 12 
months, and all had reached their low- 
est prices in another single month, the 
result would have been considered to 
constitute a 100 per cent degree of wni- 
TREND WA 17 _77, - formity of movement, and the cross. 

A — AAS — hatehed column for that year in the 
WY Y lower part of the diagram would have 
been drawn to reach 100. 

“The results did not produce any such 
100 per cent year, but they did show 
more than 82 per cent in the panie year 
of 1923, and over 83 per cent in the 
panie year of 1907. The results show 
that stock prices tend to move together 
in falling markets much more than they 
do in rising ones. They do not uphold 
the theory that there has been any great 
change during the past 26 years in the 
tendency of stock prices to move to- 
gether in great upward and downward 
swings. A trend line drawn by the 
method of least squares has been ru 
through the 26 upright columns. It has 
a gradual downward slant, but it would 
have a very slightly rising one if the 
records of 1924 and 1925 were not in- 
cluded, and a very nearly level one if 
the record for 1926 should turn out to 
be about like that for 1920. 
se “The severe declines in market prices 

that have characterized the three short 


downward movements of the past year 
GENERAL MOTORS 7 1925, in N : 


—in March of 1925, in November, and 
in this past February—have illustrated 
A CCEPTANCE C ORPORATION the principle that when stock market 
prices fall there is a strong tendency for 
250 West 57th Street, New York City the good issues to suffer along with the 
—_———— weak ones. There is much more ind: 
HE obligations of this institution are selected as appro- viduality of movement in a rising mar 
priate and sound mediums for short term investment by a ket than there is in a falling one. 
large banking clientele. They may be obtained in convenient ote at 
denominations and suitable maturities. 
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N the current issue of the Cleveland the active list of 1900, but now it is not 

Trust Company Business Bulletin, unusual for more than 600 different 
edited by Col. Leonard P. — the issues to be traded in on a single day. 
growth of activities on the New York “Because of this change it has been 
Stock Exchange is commented on at frequently stated in recent months that 
some length. the stock market prices no longer tended 

“During the past quarter century to move up and down together, but 
there has been a great increase in the rather by numerous individual groups. 
number of issues dealt in on the stock The argument has been that we no longer 
exchange,” says The Bulletin, “and the had a single market responding to gen- 
types of industrial and commercial ac- erally effective influences, but rather a 
tivities represented by the securities market for rails, one for steels, one of 
have become increasingly diverse. Im- the motors, another made up of the oils, 
portant new groups, such as the motors, and so on, and that in the future we 
the tire companies, the chain stores, and should expect to see prices in these sepa- 
the moving picture theatres, have been rate groups move independently, and 
added: Fifty stocks comprised most of with no general trend. 








Executive Offices: 


ADVERTISING IN FRONT 


DIRECTORS OF THE FOOTLIGHTS 


Alfred H. Swayne O. H. P. LaFarge ‘ontinued from page 26 
nw e-8 Vice President, General General Motors Corporation (Continue f a ) 


Motors Corporation. Seward Prosser read a review of the play. We didn’ 
Curtis C. Cooper Chaermane maine Tet Comey, know the story and couldn’t find any- 
President ew Yor ’ 


John J. Raskob one who did. We only knew that it wa 
A Ibert L. Deane Chairman, Finance Committee, General 
Vice President 


Motors Corporation a mystery story, so we based our ad 0 

Pierre S. duPont Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. that. 

Chairman, General Motors Corporation resident, Goiaral Motors Corporation _, 

and E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. John J. Schumann, Jr. THE GORILLA 
Lammot duPont Deis ‘dal The mystery in the play vanishes 

Finance Commilise, General Motors reg age he paida when all the facts are known. So 

Corporation. Vice President Ee , 
it is with the mystery surrounding 


a financial success; it becomes 3 
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simple story of regular savings, of 

spending less than was earned. 

A savings account here will help 
you do many things.. We invite 
you to start it this week. 

When we had a week of Shakespeare, 
with a different play each day, we de- 
cided that the people who would go to 
hear those lines in this day of jazz and 
thrillers would be from the class who 
make up prospects for our trust depart- 
ment. So we broke away from the sav- 
ings appeal and ran the following: 

SHAKESPEARE 

“Let’s choose executors and talk 
of wills.” —Richard II. 

Good advice in. Shakespeare’s 
time,—even better now, with invest- 
ments, holdings in different states, 
and many kinds of taxes to con- 
sider. A will permits you to say 
how you want your property di- 
vided. Appointing this experi- 
enced and responsible trust com- 
pany executor will insure efficient 
and economical carrying out of 
your wishes. 

It was easy to tie up with “Apple 
Sauce,” “St. Joan,” and “What Price 
Glory.” Any one of them would have 
served as subject matter for an ad in 
a newspaper or other media as well as 
in a theater program. 

APPLE SAUCE 

“He’s full of apple sauce,” they 
say of the man who is always 
talking about doing big things, but 
never does them. Weekly or 
monthly visits to our savings de- 
partment will help you to be ready 
when opportunities come, and will 
change your dreams and visions 
from bubbles and “apple sauce” to 
real accomplishments. 

Wat Price GiLory 

When Darby and Joan try to 
make a splurge and outshine the 
neighbors, they usually find that 
the glory achieved isn’t worth the 
price. A glimpse behind the scenes 
would probably reveal stacks of 
bills long past due, tottering credit, 
nerves worn to a frazzle, and gen- 
eral unhappiness. How much better 
to spend less than you earn, pay 
your bills when due, save regularly 
—here, of course—and look the 
world squarely in the eye. That’s 
independence,—and_ better than 
glory. 

Sr. Joan 

Joan of Are made history be- 
cause she saw a vision and heeded 
it. Most of the worthwhile things 
accomplished have followed a vision 
—a dream. But visions may be 
only bubbles if they have nothing 
to support them. 

Make your vision become a real- 
ity through the help of a savings 
account built here. 

“Abie’s Irish Rose” wasn’t quite so 
easy to handle, but served as the basis 


The first long distance call 


§ i. first “long distance” conversation took place 
between Boston and Salem—a distance of sixteen 
miles — just fifty years ago, eight months after the 
telephone had transmitted its first sentence. 


In 1889 Boston heard New York for the first time. 
In 1892 New York and Chicago were connected. 
Persistent research and development solved one dif- 
ficult problem after another and gradually pushed 
back the frontiers of speech by wires, and in 1915 
the spoken word sped from coast to coast. 


Today these “long lines” of the Bell System comprise 
over 5,600,000 miles of wires, exclusive of 39,800,000 
milesof exchange wire. Thousands of timesdaily, over 
distances unimagined as possible a half-century ago, 
long lines speed the nation’s social and business 
messages. 


This plant and service, developed to keep pace with 
the nation’s needs, underlie the securities of the 
Bell System. 


The dividend rate of the stock of A. T. & T. — parent 
company of the Bell System—is 9%. This investment 
stock can be bought in the open market to yield a good 
return. Write for booklet, ‘Some Financial Facts.” 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. ine 


D.E. Houston, President 


195 Broadway 


for an advertisement on savings for a 
definite purpose—marriage and a home. 
Absie’s Ir1sH Rose 

When you find your “Irish Rose,” 
will you have to take her to your 

father’s house or will you have a 

key to your own front door? It’s all 

right to send her flowers and candy, 
but before she says, “yes” she 
should kffow that you can pay for 
the rent and the bacon and eggs. 

Prepare for that important day 

through saving here. 

Sometimes it is easy to link the ad 
with the play; sometimes it is not, even 
if one is familiar with the story of ‘the 
play. The play is not reviewed in the 
local papers until after the perform- 
ance. The advance newspaper ads may 


NEW YORK 


“The People’s 
Messenger” 


remind us that it is the best show of the 
season or tell us how many pretty girls 
make up the chorus, but it doesn’t tell 
us anything of the plot leaving us at 
a disadvantage when the play finally 
comes out. 

These ads do not bring people rush- 
ing to our savings windows, standing 
in line as they stand to buy the tickets 
for the shows on which they are based. 

We do know, however, that the adver- 
tisements are read, for we receive many 
comments on them. And we also know 
that there are many people who make 
a practice of looking for them, and any- 
thing which makes people look for some- 
thing containing the name of the in- 
stitution, helps it to find a firmer place 
in the minds of the public. 
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REPRESENTS EQUITABLE 
IN SOUTHEAST 





WALLACE M. MONTGOMERY 


The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York has announced the appoint- 
ment of Wallace M. Montgomery as its 
representative in the southeast. From 
central offices in Atlanta, he will serve 
a territory including the 
Georgia, Florida, 
Carolina. 

Mr. Montgomery was at one time as- 
sistant credit manager and later special 
new business representative of the Citi- 
zens and Southern Bank of Atlanta. 


states of 
Alabama, and South 


William Grimes, formerly with the 
Union Trust Company of Clairton, 
Pennsylvania, has been made a national 
bank examiner. 


George W. Kendrick is now associ- 
ated with Pynchon and Company of 
Philadelphia in their bond department. 


Fred M. Collins has resigned as as- 
sistant eashier of the First National 
Bank in Fairchance, Pennsylvania, to 
became indentified with the First Na- 
tional Bank of Wilkinsburg. 
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Cc. H. PLATNER 


NEW GUARANTY TRUST 
CO. VICE PRESIDENT 


C. H. Platner of South Orange, New 
Jersey, newly elected vice president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company in New 
York and an expert in fiduciary mat- 
ters, has been connected with the Guar- 
anty organization for the past fifteen 
years. His promotion to a vice pres- 
idency comes after a training that has 
fitted him for the special types of trust 
work over which he will now have super- 
vision. 

Beginning his business career in 1900, 
Mr. Platner joined Acker, Merrall & 
Condit and rose to the position of cash- 
ier after a connection which lasted eight 
years. His next three years were spent 
with the Wells Fargo Express Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Platner’s connection with the 
Guaranty Trust Company began in 
1911. First entering the stock registra- 
tion department, he was later trans- 
ferred to trust work, in which he has 
since specialized. His appointment as 
an assistant trust officer came in 1916. 
Three years later he was made corpo- 
rate trust officer, and in his latest ca- 
pacity as vice president he will continue 
his work in the fiduciary field. 


J. G. Maulhardt, manager of the Mar- 
ket and Produce office of California 
Bank, was the guest of roy at a lunch- 
eon tendered him March 22, by the senior 


officers of the California Bank, Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Maulhardt has been connected with 
the California Bank for the past 11 years 
and has been granted a leave of absence 
to take an extended trip to Europe, 


where he will visit relatives. 


BALTIMORE BANKER SEEKS 
A. I. B. POST 


WM. B. THURSTON, Jr. 


William B. Thurston, Jr., assistant 
secretary and treasurer of the Balti- 
more Trust. Company, has been entered 
by the Baltimore Chapter, American 
Institute of Banking, as its candidate 
for membership on the executive council 
of the Institute. The election will be 
held at the Dallas Convention in July. 

“Bill” Thurston was chosen unani- 
mously by his chapter, not only because 
he has many times demonstrated his 
ability in Institute work, and_ because 
he has a thorough knowledge of it, from 
top to bottom, but also because he is a 
banking man of proven ability. 

His most recent exploit, which 
brought him forcefully before the In- 
stitute, was his handling of the national 
convention two years ago in Baltimore 
in a manner that, to judge from all the 


. echoes the Baltimore Chapter has heard, 


will long remain a pleasant memory. 
Thurston, an Institute Certificate 
holder, joined the Institute when he 
became a runner for the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Baltimore 20 years ago 
as a youth of 19. He worked his way 


- ———— 
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up in various capacities, until now, as 
assistant secretary and treasurer of the 
Baltimore Trust Company, he is con- 
sidered one of the ablest junior officers 
in that city. 

During these years he has been closely 
and prominently identified with Insti- 
tute work. He has held the chairman- 
ship of every committee of the Balti- 
more chapter, acquitting himself well, 
and was president for the term 1919-20. 


IMPORTANT PHILADELPHIA 
BANK MERGER 


The most important consolidation in 
the history of Philadelphia banking will 
take place in the merging of the Phil- 
adelphia National Bank and the Girard 
National Bank. The former institution 
was founded in 1803 and the latter in 
1832. The consolidated banks will 
operate under the name of the Phil- 
adelphia-Girard National Bank. 

After consolidation, the capital will 
be $8,000,000 and surplus and undi- 
vided profits $19,600,000 making the 
total capital employed approximately 
$27,600,000. 

The aggregate deposits and resources 
will be larger than any other bank in 
the State of Pennsylvania. The re- 
ports to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, dated December 31, 1925, show- 
ing combined deposits of approximately 
$200,000,000, and total assets of up- 
ward of $250,000,000 indicate that the 
bank will rank among the largest and 
most influential in the country. 

The board of directors of the con- 
solidated . bank will include the full 
membership of both boards and ar- 
rangements will be made for an execu- 
tive personnel and staff which will in- 
sure the continuity of existing policies 
and service under the unified manage- 
ment.. 

Levi L. Rue, president of the Phil- 
adelphia National Bank, will be chair- 
man of the board of directors and 
chairman of the executive committee 
and as such will head the organization. 

Joseph Wayne, Jr., president of The 
Girard National Bank, will be presi- 
dent of the bank and chief executive 
officer, having charge of its affairs. 

The terms of the consolidation will 
be announced later. 

It is expected the merger will be ef- 
fected about April 1. 


Mercer S. Bailey, prominent manufac- 
turer and a banker of Clinton, South 
Carolina, died at his home in that city 
recently after a long illness. Mr. Bailey 
was eighty-five years of age and was 
one of the pioneer business men of 
Clinton. 


Howard D. Esmond has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the Grand 
Central Palace Branch of the United 


States Mortgage and Trust Company 
of New York. 


RATTRAY TO JOIN 
NEW JERSEY COMPANY 








JAMES RATTRAY 


James Rattray, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Company in New 
York since 1920 and for several years 
prior to that time associated with the 
Guaranty Trust Company, has resigned 
his position to become a director and 
vice president of the Guardian Trust 
Company of New Jersey. This com- 
pany has just been organized in New- 
ark, New Jersey, with a capital of $5,- 
000,000 and paid in surplus of $2,500,- 
000. 


Mr.Rattray has served the Guaranty 
Trust Company and Guaranty Com- 
pany in various executive capacities. 
He was at one time in charge of the 
income tax department, later was ap- 
pointed an assistant manager of the 
bond department, and when the Guar- 
anty Company was organized in 1920 
he was made an assistant vice president. 
In recent years he has devoted much of 
his time to investment research and ad- 
visory work, in which connection he has 
also given attention to questions of 
taxation in relation to investment. 


Mr. Rattray has made a close study 
of economic and financial problems, has 
written numerous magazine articles, 
and spoken at banking conventions and 
meetings of business men on taxation, 
economic, and financial questions. His 
affiliation for many years with the 
American Institute of Banking and his 
activities as a public speaker have de- 
veloped for him a wide acquaintance 
throughout the country. 


A. C. Robinson, president of the 
Peoples Savings and Trust Company in 
Pittsburgh, has returned from a month’s 
sojourn in the West India Islands. 


At the annual meeting of the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company of 
New York, held March 18, the retiring 
directors were re-elected. 


A 


Friendly 
Atmosphere 


prevades and charac- 
terizes the prompt and 
experienced service of this 
bank. 

It doesn’t matter how im- 
portant, or how small the 
service may be, there is 
always the same interested 
careful and courteous at- 
tention. : 
Naturally our large re- 
sources, with a selected list 
of experienced correspon- 
dents in this, as well as 
foreign countries, makes 
the service more valuable 
to our correspondent bank.’ 


™ FIETHIHIRD 


Nationa Banke Cincinnan 


Resources exceed 
FIFTY-FOUR MILLION DOLLARS 

















Burroughs 


The Burroughs 
Savings Bank 
Machine is the 
only machine 
that gives you 
all the features 
you need. & 


Call the Burroughs 
office near you for 
complete information 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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SOUTHERN BANK MERGER 


Officers of the State Planters Bank and Trust Company of Richmond, Virginia. 


Above, Thomas 


B. McAdams, executive manager; W. Meade Addison, executive manager; inset, Julien H. Hill, 
executive manager and president. 


UTURE expansion in Richmond, 

Virginia,.is evidenced by the recent 
merging’ of several banks, the latest, 
being that of the State and City Bank 
and Trust Company and the Planters 
National Bank—two of the oldest and 
largest of Richmond’s financial institu- 
tions. The first named was originally 
chartered as the State Bank of Virginia 
in 1870, but, owing to various mergers 
and absorptions during the past half a 
century, was known at the time of the 
present merger as the State and City 
Bank and Trust Company. 

The Planters National was organized 
in 1865 and had as its first president 
S. C. Robinson who was succeeded in 
1868 by William H. Macfarland who, 
oddly enough, became the first president 


* * 


BOOKLET DESCRIBES 
MILWAUKEE’S GROWTH 


“Tndustrial Milwaukee” is the title of 
an interesting booklet published by the 
First Wisconsin National Bank of Mil- 
waukee. This booklet, which is pre- 
pared annually, is an industrial review 
of Milwaukee for the preceding year. 


of the old State Bank of Virginia, thus 
figuring in the early history of both of 
the merged institutions. 


The merger having been formally 
ratified in February, by the stockholders 
of both banks and the boards of direc- 
tors, the State-Planters Bank and Trust 
Company began to function as such, 
March 1. The bank’s capital is $2,500,- 
000.00, surplus $1,500,000.00, undivided 
profits and reserves $1,000,000.00, and 
total resources approximately $45,000,- 
000.00. 

The executive officers who will direct 
the affairs of the bank are: Julien H. 
Hill, president; executive managers, 
W. Meade Addison, Julien H. Hill and 
Thomas B. McAdams. 


* * 


It consists of a compact yet comprehen- 
sive review of the city’s industries dur- 
ing 1925, listing the chief divisions and 
commenting on each one individually. 

In addition to Mr. Wright, Francis 
W. Dickey is represented with an arti- 
cle, and the booklet from cover to cover 
is filled with interesting statistics per- 
taining to Milwaukee and its growth. 


MERGER GIVES DAVENPORT 
IOWA’S LARGEST BANK 


When the details of the consolidation 
of the Uniori-Davenport Trust and Say- 
ings and the Seott County Saving, 
banks were recently completed, Daven- 
port as a result now has the distinction 
of being the home of the largest bank 
in Iowa with respect to capital, surplus 
and undivided profits. 

The new institution will be known as 
the Union Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. The capital is $1,250,000. The 
surplus and undivided profits also total 
$1,250,000, while the combined deposits 
of the two institutions are over $19, 
609,000. 

Consolidated in the new institution 
are, what a few years ago were three 
separate banks, the Union Savings, 
Scott County Savings and the Daven- 
port Savings. The Union and the Day- 
enport banks were consolidated in 1922. 

Officers of the new bank are as fol- 
lows: president, William Heuer; vice 
presidents, J. H. Hass, Otto Hill, Gustay 
Steuben, Joseph J. Burns; and Smith 
Blackman will be cashier, while Henry 
H. True, Leon H. Hass, Roy Krabben- 
hoeft, George L. Hamann and Chester 
Schaefer will be assistant cashiers. 


PROMINENT CLEVELAND 
BANKER DIES 


Just as the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce had voted to award to J. H. 
Wade, a director of the Union Trust 
Company, a medal for distinguished 
service to Cleveland, word came of his 
sudden death at his winter home in 
Thomasville, Georgia, at the age of 
sixty-nine. 

Mr. Wade had long been associated 
with various banking interests in Cleve- 
land and was also known as a philan- 
thropist—his gifts to hospitals, orphan- 
ages and charitable institutions placing 
him among the city’s greatest benefae- 
tors. 


DALE GRAHAM EDITOR 
OF NEW HOUSE ORGAN 


An additional responsibility of no 
mean proportions was recently added to 
those already carried by Dale Graham, 
advertising manager of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company in St. Louis, 
when he was appointed editor of the 
Valley Trust Magazine, new house organ 
of his bank. 

The publication is very attractive in 
make-up, containing 16 pages, with the 
cover printed in four colors, By 4 
series of articles and stories the ad- 
vantages of various bank services are 
pointed out, while sections dealing with 
bank activities and personnel activities 
are also featured. It is distributed 
among the employes and customers of 
the bank. 
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PIONEER IN TRUST 
DEPARTMENT WORK 


H. D. MESSICK 


On March 2, 1896, a young lawyer 
entered the employ of the Savings and 
Trust Company, Cleveland, in a little 
building down on Euclid Avenue and 
Sheriff Street. The bank explained to 
the young lawyer, whose name was 
H. D. Messick, that a law had been en- 
acted premitting the organization of 
trust companies in the State of Ohio— 
and that the Savings and Trust Com- 
pany was the first bank in the state to 
establish a trust department under that 
law. 

Mr. Messick’s job was to work under 
M. H. Wilson in building up this trust 
department—a thing absolutely riew to 
Cleveland and to Ohio. That was the 
year of the Cleveland Centennial cele- 
bration, and Mr. Messick recalls that 
the entire force of the bank, consisting 
of eight people, used to run to the win- 
dow to watch the parades go by. 

Pioneering in this new field, with 
practically no precedent to guide him 
and faced with the necessity of invent- 
ing forms and methods, Mr. Messick 
succeeded in introducing the trust idea 
to bankers and to business men. The 
bank grew. In 1903 it consolidated 
with the Citizens Savings and Loan 
Company, the new bank being known 
as the Citizens Savings and Trust Com- 
pany. This bank was one of the six 
large Cleveland banks which merged in 
1920 to form the Union Trust Company. 

Today, under the direction of W. M. 
Baldwin, executive manager of the 
Union Trust, Mr. Messick, with the as- 
sistance of J. C. Royon, is in charge of 
the bank’s estates trust department, 
which employs a personnel of 67 people 
and handles trust funds running into the 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 
“Thirty years ago,” says Mr. Mes- 
sick, “the entire trust assets of the Sav- 
ings and Trust Company did not exceed 
$100,000 and practically all the trust 


A Specialized Service 


for Banks and Bankers which is the result of 
more than sixty years of experience is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 
and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


and provides complete facilities for active and 
inactive accounts, collections, bill-of-lading 
drafts, investments, letters of credit and foreign 


exchange transactions. 


FRANK O. WETMORE 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 


Combined Resources exceed $400,000,000.00 


business consisted of acting as executor 


or administrator for a few estates and 
serving as trustee for a few bond issues 
of corporations. Trusteeships under 
living trusts, agency and many other 
services which trust companies now 
render, were practically unknown, and 
none of us, in those days, had any con- 
ception that within thirty years trust 
companies would be entrusted with the 
handling of so many millions of dollars, 
and perform such a wide range of serv- 
ices, as is the case today.” 

Mr. Messick is a graduate of Hiram 
College and the Law Department of the 
University of Michigan. He came to 
Cleveland in 1895. 


Celebrates Silver Anniversary 

The New York chapter of the Ameri- 
ean Institute of Banking celebrated its 
silver anniversary February 27, with a 
banquet at the Hotel Astor. Sixteen 
hundred persons, including institute 
officials, presidents from other chapters 
and New York bank officials were in 
attendance. 

The anniversary address was deliv- 
ered by William E. Knox, president of 
the Bowery Savings Bank and former 
president of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 


E. V. Holt of the First National 
Bank, Jonesboro, Arkansas, has re- 
signed as active vice president. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


DATE 
April 22-23 
April 27-28 
May 6-8 
May 11-12 
May 12-13 
May 12-13 
May 17-19 
May 17-19 
May 18-19 
May 20-21 
May 20-22 
May 25-27 
May 26-28 
May 26-29 
June 4-5 
June 7-9 
June 8-10 
June 9-11 
June 11-12 
June 14-18 
June 17-18 
June 


Florida 
Arkansas 
North Carolina 
Mississippi 
Oklahoma 
Maryland 
Georgia 
Tennessee 
Missouri 
Kansas 
Alabama 
Texas 
Pennsylvania 
California 
Oregon 
Wisconsin 
Washington 
Ohio 

Utah 
Michigan 
Illinois 
Virginia 
Connecticut 
Maine 

Iowa 

New York 
North Dakota 
Colorado 
Montana 
Wyoming 
Delaware 
Indiana 

New Mexico 
West Virginia 


June 21-23 

June 22 

June 25-26 

July 15-17 
September —— 
September 2 
September 21-22 


October 22-23 


May 3-6 
Council, A 
October 4-7 


STATE ASSOCIATION 


Spring Meeting Executive 
B. A. 


A. B. A. Convention 


PLACE 


Jacksonville 
Hot Springs 
Durham 


Oklahoma City 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Columbus 
Knoxville 
Excelsior Springs 
Wichita 
Montgomery 
Galveston 

Atlantic City, N. J. 
Del Monte 
Gearhart-by-the-Sea 
Wa"sau 

Walla Walla 
Cleveland 
Richfield 

S. S. “Noronic” 
Springfield 
Roanoke 

New London 
South Poland 
Sioux City 
Quebec, Canada 
Grand Forks 
Glenwood Springs 
Butte 

Sheridan 

Rehoboth 
Lafayette 

Roswell 
Huntington 


Pinehurst, N. C. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Other Associations 


April 28-30 
June 18-19 


SPOKANE’S OLD NATIONAL 
GROUP TO MERGE 


A plan is under consideration where- 
by a consolidation of the Old National 
Bank, the Union Trust Company and 
the Old National Bank Building Com- 
pany of Spokane, Washington, will be 
effected, placing the trio under one 
management. 

The Old National Bank and Union 
Trust Company have been operating for 
years as one institution under one own- 
ership, though under separate charters. 
Under the merger the bank’s capital in- 
vested will be materially increased and 
although not fixed, will be upwards of 
$2,000,000. 

Directors are submitting to their re- 
spective shareholders the proposal to 
merge, and if approved by them and by 
the comptroller of the currency, the con- 
solidation will become effective soon 
after April 1. 


FRANK L. JOHNSON DIES 
FOLLOWING ILLNESS 


Frank Lincoln Johnson of Chicago, 
vice president of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards and for the 
past two years chairman of its mortgage 
and finance division, died March 24, at 
his home in Oak Park, Illinois. 


Reserve City Bankers 
New England Bankers 


Atlanta, Ga. 
New London, Conn. 


At the time of his death Mr. Johnson 
was treasurer of the Chicago Mortgage 
Bankers’ Association, which office he 
had held since 1900. He had been active 
in the work of the Chicago Real Estate 
Board since 1912, and has been a na- 
tional leader in the work of safeguard- 
ing real estate securities through the 
development of standards of real estate 
practice. 

John N. Stalker, vice president of 
the Union Trust Company of Detroit, as 
vice chairman of the Mortgage and 
Finance Division of the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards will 
take up Mr. Johnson’s work in the as- 
sociation. 


WOOLLEN UNOPPOSED FOR 
SENATORIAL NOMINATION 


Evans Woollen, president of the 
Fletcher Savings and Trust Company 
in Indianapolis, who way a candidate 
for the Democratic Senaforial nomina- 
tion in Indiana went through the pre- 
primary election period in such favor 
with the leaders of his party that no 
opposition was forthcoming to his can- 
didacy. 

Mr. Woollen now automatically be- 
comes the nominee of his party for 
United States Senator to sueceed Sena- 
tor Arthur R. Robinson. 


NEBRASKA RULING 
FAVORS NATIONAL BANK 


By M. L. Haywarp 


HE amount which a bank may loan 
to a single depositor, and the ag. 
gregate amount of a bank’s loans, are 
generally restricted by statute within 
certain limits, and an interesting situa- 
tion arises where a bank makes a loan 
in excess of the legal amount, and the 
borrower refuses to pay on that ground, 
“You broke the law when you ad. 
vanced the money, and the courts will 
not aid you in earrying out an unlaw- 
ful transaction,” the dishonest borrower 
contends. 

This point has been in court many 
times, and the great weight of authority 
is in favor of the bank. 

“We cannot believe it was meant that 
stockholders, and perhaps depositors 
and other creditors, should be punished 
and the borrower rewarded, by giving 
success to this defence whenever the of- 
fensive fact shall occur. The impend- 
ing danger of a judgment of ouster and 
dissolution was, we think, the check, and 
none other contemplated by Congress. 
That has been always the punishment 
prescribed for the wanton violation of 
a charter, and it may be made to follow 
whenever the proper public authority 
shall see fit to invoke its application. 
A private person, cannot, directly or 
indirectly, usurp this function of the 
government,” is the reasoning of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

In a recent Nebraska case along this 
line the evidence showed that a state 
bank could not lawfully borrow money 
exceeding -two-thirds of its paid up 
capital, a state bank borrowed money 
from a national bank in excess of this 
limit, and put up certain collateral as 
security for the loan. Then the state 
bank became insolvent, and the receiver 
sued the national bank for the cancella- 
tion of the loan and the return of the 
collateral. 

“The loan was forbidden by law, the 
national bank knew that the state bank 
was exceeding the legal limit, and is 
not entitled to the protection of a holder 
in good faith,” the receiver contended. 

The Nebraska Supreme Court, how- 
ever, in the ease referred to, ruled in 
favor of the national bank. 

“Moreover, it has been held repeat- 
edly by this court that where the pro- 
visions of the national banking act pro- 
hibit certain acts by banks or their off- 
cers, without imposing any penalty or 
forfeiture applicable to particular 
transactions which have been executed, 
their validity can be questioned only by 
the United States, and not by private 
parties,” was the reasoning of the Court, 
quoting from a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court. 


Merrill Elliott has been elected to the 
position of cashier of The New Albany 
National Bank, New Albany, Indiana. 
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AN indispensable book in any bank— 
published by the American Bankers 
Association. New issue May 1926. Price 
$2.50. Get your order in to us at once 
| or you may be disappointed. 


| RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY, Chicago 


| 


SANDSTEDT BECOMES 
NATIONAL SECRETARY 


John W. Sandstedt, for some time 
acting secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks, has been 
elected secretary. 

Mr. Sandstedt is the youngest secre- 
tary of any of the national associations. 
He is twenty-two years of age and has 
attended New York University. He is 
a resident of Brooklyn and became offi- 
cially connected with the Savings Bank 
Association of the State of New York 
upon the organization of its general 
offices in 1910. 


ACCEPTANCE BANK FORMS 
NEW TRUST COMPANY 


The International Acceptance Bank, 
Ine., has announced organization of a 
trust company under the laws of New 
York, the name of which is the Inter- 
national Acceptance Seenrities and 
Trust Company. The new institution 
commences business with a paid-in eapi- 
tal and surplus: of $1,000,000. Its 
offices are located in the building of the 
International Acceptance Bank at 52 
Cedar Street. 

This trust eompany has been formed 
to render banking and trust services 
supplementary to but outside the scope 
of the activities of the International Ac- 
ceptance Bank itself, and to take an 


The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 


AYA ODERN, comprehensive 


ily commercial banking facili- 
tes, and a highly developed 


credit information service available 
to customers— 


Foreign credit information, current 
data on foreign markets and trade 
opportunities, and other — con- 


veniences for those engag 
trade— 


in foreign 


Exceptional facilities for the admin= 
istration of personal and corporate 
trusts, developed through long ex-" 
perience covering the entire field of 
trust service. 


57th St. & Fifth Ave. 


active part in the field of investment 
securities. 

All of the officers and directors of the 
trust company are directly associated 
with the International Acceptance Bank. 
Paul M. Warburg, chairman of the 
board of the International Acceptance 
Bank, heads the board of the trust com- 
pany, and F. Abbot Goodhue, president 
of the International Acceptance Bank, 
is also president of the trust company. 


BILLION DOLLARS FOR 
RURAL ROADS IN 1926 


Highway construction and mainte- 
nance in 1926 will equal and possibly 
exceed the progress made in any other 
year, according to estimates from the 
various states compiled by the Bureau 
of Public Roads of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. A total of 
$1,030,286,948 is available for the con- 
struetion and maintenance of all rural 
roads. 

Fifty-eight per cent or $598,590,984 
is to be available to the state highway 
departments, of which $461,515,400 is 
for construction and $137,075,548 for 
maintenance. These funds will provide 
for the construction of 6,751 miles of 
asphalt, concrete and brick paving, 
14,320 miles of sand-clay, gravel and 
macadam and 8,145 miles of improved 
earth road. The states also plan to 
maintain 234,582 miles of road. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $29,500,000 


100 Broadway 
40th St. & Madison Ave. 


TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 
ISSUES PLAYLETS 


Two playlets illustrating . various 
phases of trust company and trust de- 
partment service which were presented 
at the seventh mid-winter trust com- 
pany conference in New York in Feb- 
ruary have been issued in booklet form 
by the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association. 


One is entitled “The Widow’s Inheri- 
ance” and shows the advantage to 
widows and others who are acting for 
the living and the dead of transferring 
the management of their affairs to a 
trust company. The other playlet en- 
titled “Protecting the Estate” is de- 
signed to show.that the insurance under- 
writer of today is working along similar 
lines with the trust officer and that both 
are co-operating to protect and con- 
serve estates. 


STANDARD BANK 
INCREASES CAPITAL 


At a special meeting of the stock- 
holders of The Standard Bank an in- 
crease in capital stock from 2,000 shares 
to 2,500 shares was authorized. Rights 
to subseribe to the new stock accrued 
to existing stockholders in the ratio of 
one share to each four shares then held 
and warrants were issued to stockholders 
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of record March 5, and expired March 
20, 1926. 

The new stock has been underwritten, 
without cost, by the board of directors, 
at $600 per share, which is said to be 
the highest price at which a new issue 
of bank stock has been sold in New 
York City. The present quotation is 
600 bid, with none offered. 


The Standard Bank is one of New 
York’s oldest banking institutions, hav- 
ing been originally organized in 1882, 
and has recently opened a Yorkville 
office at the corner of First Avenue and 
79th Street, New York City, in addition 
to its main office at Avenue B, corner 
Fourth Street. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS DEPOSITS 
SHOW BIG GROWTH 


School savings in the United States 
for the year 1924-1925 increased in 
aggregate bank balances by $5,500,000, 
with a growth of 630,000 in the total 
number of pupils participating, it is 
shown in reports made to the American 
Bankers Association, which declares 
that the returns encourage belief in the 
permanence of school savings as a part 
of the educational program in the pub- 
lie schools. 

During the year the number of re- 
porting school savings systems increased 


from 683 in 742 districts to 760 in 1,557° 


districts, the number of schools from 
9,080 to 10,163, the number of pupils 
participating from 2,236,326 to 2,869,- 
497, the deposits from $14,991,535.40 to 
$16,961,560.72 and the bank balances 
from $20,435,144.64 to $25,913,431.15, 
says W. E. Albig, in charge of the As- 
sociation’s savings activities. 

Since 1920, the first year for which 
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comprehensive statisties are available, 
the number of schools having school 
savings banking has increased 271.4 per 
cent, the enrollment in school savings 
districts 278.9 per cent, participants 
520.2 per cent, deposits 506.1 per cent 
and bank balances 516.8 per cent. 


CALIFORNIA BANK OPENS 
NEW BRANCH 


The California Bank, on April 1, 
opened its Pacific Palisades branch, 
under the management of J. Howard 
Steenson, formerly connected with its 
Santa Moniea office. 

Open house was held during the day, 
followed by a reception from 5 P. M. 
to 9 P. M. Mausie and refreshments 
were part of the program and visitors 
were received by six hostesses from the 
Santa Monica office of the bank. 

This is the 43d branch office of the 
California Bank. 


RICHMOND INSTITUTIONS 
INCREASE CAPITAL STOCK 


At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the American National Bank and of the 
American Trust Company in Richmond, 
Virginia, it was decided to increase the 
capital stock and surplus of the two 
institutions to $5,000,000. 

By this action the stockholders agreed 
to sell sufficient stock of the bank at 
$150.00 per share to increase its capital 
and surplus to $3,500,000. The num- 
ber of shares to be sold will be 10,000. 

Also, it was agreed to sell sufficient 
stock of the Trust Company to make 
its capital and surplus $1,500,000. The 
number of shares to be sold will be 
10,000 shares of common stock at $15.00 


Your Customers 


judge of your service not 
only by what your em- 
ployees do for them, but 
also by what your corres- 
pondents do for them. 


The Midland’s service in 
the handling of Cleveland 
items will help to make 
friends for you at home. 


OFFICERS 


per share, and 1,000 shares of Class 4 
stock at $100.00 per share. 

The total capital and surplus of the 
affiliated institution will then be $5, 
000,000. 


BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE 
OFFERS BANKING COURSES 


Professor James Harvey Roger, 
of the department of economies of the 
University of Missouri, and Professor 
E. 8. Furniss of Yale University will 
offer courses of particular interest to 
bankers in Battle Creek College during 
the summer session, from June 24 to 
August 17. 

Professor Furniss will give a course 
in labor problems and Professor Rogers 
will offer a course in money, credit and 
banking. It is expected that other 
prominent economists will give a series 
of lectures during the period. 


Urges New Type of “Merger” 

A type of merger much needed eur. 
rently in American industry is a merger 
of projects before they become organ- 
ized into companies, declares John F. 
Sherman, president of the Sherman 
Corporation. 

“Factories and mills in every line are 
heavily over-capacitated according to 
surveys which we have just made,” says 
Mr. Sherman. “Instead of working 300 
days a year thousands of employes are 
working 200 or 150. Companies are 
earrying the burden of unused floor 
space, of machinery not fully employed. 

“At the same time, new companies 
are being formed to turn out products 
and sell them. Many of these produets 
could be manufacturd in plants now 
suffering from over-capacitation thus 
increasing employment, cutting costs 
and eliminating waste of capital. 

“There is little if any economic justi- 
fication for many new companies. They 
waste millions in capital, frequently 
benefiting only that small portion of 
society which profits by financial pro- 
motion. They originate in the desire 
of some individual to make a fortune 
out of a new alarm clock, a reversible 
rubber heel, an automatie window 
opener, or some other products whieh 
we could very well get along without. 
Many of these ideas and projects cat 
be used to absorb our present indus- 
trial over-capacitation.” 

Recent analyses by the Sherman 
Corporation in industry indicate that 


the over-capacitation problem is acute 
and requires intensive co-ordination. 
A new division has been created by the 
company to help alleviate these condi- 
tions by bringing together new prod- 
ucts and plants having facilities 
make them; to analyze market limita- 
tion and possibilities of both established 
and new products, and to effect closet 
co-ordination between production and 
selling functions of industry. 
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Macaquarrie 


PAN 


Steel block with curved 
ook. For under-surface 
— ing. Adapted for 


“room use. 
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Movable and removable 
linoleum block from 
which pictures, papers, 
bulletins, etc., may be 
suspended by means of 
thumb tacks. 


Steel block fitted with 
strong hook from which 
to hang maps, charts, 
clothing and other heavy 
articles. 
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ap and Display Rail 


Unlimited wall space 


for Maps, charts, 


posters, bulletins 


An exceptionally meritori- 
ous fixture now being 
installed in banks, hotels, 
business houses and schools, 
is thee MACQUARRIE 
MAP AND DISPLAY 
RAIL. 


Its simplicity of application 
and adjustment is only one 
of its many praiseworthy 
features. It is indeed the 
practical solution of display. 


The accompanying illustra- 
tions show graphically its 
parts and construction. 
Briefly, the rail is a small 
drawn-steel channel in 
green enamel, fitted with 


movable and removable 
blocks. 


One set of blocks is made 
of linoleum, for the recep- 
tion of thumb tacks. The 
other set is of steel, from 
which project strong hooks. 
The latter are for mounted 


Maps, charts, clothing, or 
other heavy articles. 


Still another set of steel 
blocks is fitted with “J” or 
curved hooks, so that the 
rail may be fastened under- 
neath shelves and similar 
surfaces. Thus it may be 
used for cloak-room pur- 
poses. 


It can be securely fastened 
to any building material— 
plaster, wood, brick or steel, 
by means of countersunk 
screws that permit free 
sliding action of the blocks. 


The rail is made up in 12-ft. 
units. 
supplied six steel blocks 
with hooks and 24 linoleum 
blocks. The hooks are 
Parkerized so that they will 
not rust. (The 12-ft. units 
can be cut up and supplied 
in shorter lengths to fit any 
room dimensions). 


The illustrations on this page, of the rail 
and its fittings, are drawn to actual size 
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ASSETS AND LIABILITIES ON THE 
FOREIGN BUSINESS STATEMENT 


MONG the favorable factors in for- 
eign business is the adoption of 
the Dawes Plan by which was reached 
a settlement of the troublesome repara- 
tion questions which after the Armistice 
still threatened the peace of Europe and 
which, once settled, permitted recon- 
struction to be undertaken. 

Then came the Locarno Conferences 
where enlightened statesmanship did for 
international political relations what 
the Dawes Plan accomplished for the 
solution of vexatious and trouble bree'l- 
ing economic questions. 

If there were no other favorable fac- 
tors, it is said that these two accomplish- 
ments alone are sufficient to justify the 


Favorable economic factors offset by pol- 
itical difficulties—England’s return to 
gold basis helps to stabilize exchange 


By A. L. MILLS 


President, First National Bank, Portland, Oregon 


belief that our foreign business not only 
will be restored to the pre-war level, but 
will be increased and enlarged to a de- 
gree that no one dare hazard a guess 
as to the amount. 

But these are not the only favorable 
factors to be mentioned. In April, 1925, 
England went on a gold basis and re- 
established a free gold market, thus 
firming exchange between Great Britain 
and this country so that exporters and 
importers of either country can figure 
on international business without taking 
dangerous chances on wide fluctuations 
in the rate of exchange. 

Germany too, which before the war 
was a valued customer of the United 


THE DOMINION MINT 


This heavily guarded structure is the Royal Mint in Ottawa where Canadian coins are made and 
stamped, and then distributed to all parts of the Dominion. 
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States, has stabilized its financial system 
after a mad debauch in a depreciated 
currency that brought many of its in- 
nocent citizens face to face with ruin 
and starvation. With industry restored 
and founded on a sound financial sys. 
tem, Germany again will be a heavy 
buyer of this country’s raw materials 
and an exporter of no inconsiderable 
proportions of manufactured goods to 
this country, even if our tariff wall is 
never lowered. 

As it is with England and Germany 
so in greater or lesser degree is it with 
the other countries of the world—a 
gradual return to sanity in the political 
and financial worlds that must make for 
better foreign business conditions. 

As a corollary to the above is the fact 
that today sees the United States the 
financial reservoir of the world. In 
1925 alone, according to the Federal 
Reserve Bank, European loans to the 
extent of $1,097,627,000 were floated in 
this country. Where countries come to 
borrow, they remain to trade. 

So much for the assets on the state 
ment of foreign business conditions. 
Are there any liabilities? 

Yes, there are;—and worth considera- 
tion. No one is so blind as not to se 
the great benefits that will accrue to the 
world from the adoption of the Dawes 
plan of settlement of reparations and 
the Locarno conferences, but at the same 
time, “Peace on Earth, Good Will to 
Men” by no means prevails the world 
over. Fanned by the wind, a spark 
may start a great conflagration, and 
there are brush fires burning in all parts 
of the world. 


In Northern Africa, in Algiers and 
Morocco, France and Spain are spend: 
ing men and money to subjugate the 
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Riffs; Damascus is falling in ruins un- 
der a rain of French shells; in Asia 
Minor the Turk runs true to form, and, 
not unmindful of Gallipoli, threatens to 
eontest England’s control of Mosul oil; 
Greece is straining at the leash, only 
too ready, if permitted, to tangle up 
with her neighbors; in far-off China 
there is no recognized stable govern- 
ment, and two factions struggle for su- 
premacy, the one backed up by Soviet 
Russia and the other aided and abetted 
by Japan. 

Again in Europe but the other day 
Mussolini rattled his sabre and in no 
uncertain language warned Germany 
not to interfere in Italy’s government of 
the Tyrol. Mussolini’s words may be 
only “full of sound and fury, signify- 
ing nothing,” but they are sufficient to 
attract world-wide attention and _ to 
cause the German foreign minister, 
Stresemann, to write to the League of 
Nations in the following language: “I 
have the honor to apply on behalf of 
the German government for admission 
to the League... .respectfully requesting 
you to place this application on the 
agenda of the league assembly as soon 
as possible.” A special session of the 
League assembly was called to meet at 
Geneva to pass on the application. 
Verily conditions have changed in ten 
years! Imagine the Kaiser in 1916 
“having the honor....to respectfully 
request” any League to consider any- 
thing pertaining to Germany’s affairs! 

Out of darkest Russia with its great 
Soviet Red Army what trouble may not 
come at any time? How long will 
Russia remain content to be trusted like 
a leper in the family of nations? Read 
Trotski’s speech on America the other 
day, and then give the subjects some- 
thing more than passing thought. 


But grant that the Dawes’ Plan and 
the Locarno Conferences have stabilized 
world conditions and that without fear 
of violent disruptions we can trade in 
security with foreign nations, what then? 

Outside of the enormous war debts 
owed this country by foreign nations, 
billions more are owed our people by 
foreign municipalities, publie and _pri- 
vate corporations and even individuals. 
How will the interest and principal of 
these debts be met? Certainly not in 
gold, for we have already over half the 
world’s supply in our vaults, some four 
and a half billions. Failing gold, then 
payment must be made in goods of for- 
eign manufacture. 

How will this affect our home manu- 
facturers? Either our manufacturers, 
to meet keen foreign competition, must 
reduce costs by sealing wages or go out 
of business. Kither horn of the dilemma 
8 unpleasant to contemplate—either 
means strikes, unemployment, unrest, 
and business depression. Flood our 
tountry with foreign goods of low cost 
manufacture, and what becomes of the 
optimist’s dream of excellent business 
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conditions prevailing in the United 
States for years to come? Soap bub- 
bles, pretty to look at but of no sub- 
stance. 


And, parenthetically, let me caution 
against investing too heavily in foreign 
securities, however attractive the rate 
of interest may be. Think twice—and 
then don’t, unless the security is time 
proven and rings true to every test 
known to finance, such as is the case 
with the obligations of John Bull and 
his dependencies. 

It has been said England returned to 
a gold basis in April, 1925, and beyond 
question such action tends to put busi- 
ness relations with that country on a 
sound basis, and makes the merchants 
of either nation able to transact business 
without taking any chances on a fluctu- 
ating exchange market. 

But even though the Bank of Eng- 
land, the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and our great bankers work to- 
gether, as for instance when the Bank 
of England’s discount rate goes to five 
per cent, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York promptly goes to four per 
cent, nevertheless conditions in Eng- 
land are far from satisfactory. Old 
age pensions, unemployment doles, weak 
concessions to the coal miners and labor 
troubles generally, have caused many an 
Englishman to despair of the future, 
even though John Bull has been able 
to balance his budget. However, I have 


faith in the bulldog tenacity and sterling 
qualities of the English. 

Then cross the Channel, take note of 
the depreciated currencies—the lire in 
Italy and the frane in Belgium worth 
but a little over four cents. In France 
the frane is worth under 3.70 cents and 
going down the toboggan slide after the 
example set by the German mark. One 
of the best, if not the best financial 
authority in this country says, “Depre- 
ciating currencies are a curse not only 
to the countries in which they govern, 
but they are also a menace to other 
countries, particularly to those whose . 
trade they unsettle in world markets.” 

Need more be said of the liabilities 
on the statement of foreign business 
conditions? Strike a balance, and when 
so done confess at least that foreign 
conditions are not all they might be 
wished, and that caution and conserva- 
tism must govern our conduct in deal- 
ing with foreign securities and the trans- 
action of foreign business. There are 
rocks in the road and the possibility of 
disastrous bumps. We shall do well if 
in seeking inerease of today’s earnings 
we escape future losses. 

—From an address by Mr. Mills before 
the Western Regional Savings Confer- 
ence. 


According to a recent census the popu- 
lation of Oslo, Norway, is 252,264, a 
decrease since the previous census of 
3,037. 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS MEN ABROAD 
EXEMPT FROM INCOME TAX 


Non-residents during six months and more 
of taxable year are now relieved from tax 
upon income earned in country of residence 


ITH the signature by President 

Coolidge of the 1926 Tax Re- 
vision Bill, Americans who live in other 
countries and are engaged there in ef- 
forts to expand the foreign trade of the 
United States, step at last upon a plane 
of tax equality with competitors of other 
nationalities. This is due to the inelu- 
sion in this bill of a provision which has 
been sought continuously during the 
last six years by the National Foreign 
Trade Council on behalf of American 
chambers of commerce abroad. Under 
the clause as it has now passed bona 
fide non-residents during six months or 
more of the taxable year are relieved 
from tax upon income earned in the 
country of residence. . 

Six years ago the National Foreign 
Trade Council took this matter up with 
Congress and the Treasury Department 
at the solicitation of the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Shanghai, 
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Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro and else- 
where. The first approach to Congress 
was met with a demand for proof that 
other trading nations do not tax their 
nationals resident in foreign countries 
upon income earned in the country of 
residence. The effort to supply that 
proof involved the Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil in a labor of nearly a year. - 

The Council prepared a questionnaire 
which was sent out through the State 
Department and the Department of 
Commerce to our consuls and commer- 
cial attaches in foreign countries, eall- 
ing upon them for the tax laws of the 
countries where they were stationed. It 
took five or six months to accumulate 
the material and another five or six 
months was involved in the careful ex- 
amination of these laws. The result of 
all this work was the proof that the 
United States was the only nation tax- 
ing its nationals abroad in this way. 

This tax operated as a serious handi- 
cap in the efforts to expand American 
foreign trade because it was regarded 
by Americans who went abroad in the 
interest of business as an unfair dis- 
crimination against them. It has al- 
ways been difficult to get competent 
Americans to go abroad for long periods 
of residence in the promotion of busi- 
ness, and this tax discrimination added 
to that difficulty. Yet it has always 
been obvious that American salesman- 
ship and American management of dis- 
tribution centers of our goods in foreign 
countries was of the highest importance 
in expanding the foreign sales of our 
products. 

Five years ago the Treasury Depart- 
ment took the matter up and largely 
through its support a provision was in- 
cluded in the tax revision bill of 1921, 
as reported to the House, which would 
have exempted foreign traders in a 
certain degree. That bill, however, in- 
cluded corporations as well as individ- 
uals. The entire provision was stricken 
out on the floor of the Senate just be- 
fore the bill was passed. 

When the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House reported the present 
bill it contained a provision which while 
it recognized the principle, limited the 
relief simply to only those who were en- 
gaged in selling American products in 
other countries. This result was not 
satisfactory to any one. The business 
men understood at once that only a 
small fraction of the Americans living 
in other countries and engaged in busi- 


ness there would be relieved. Yet they 
understood clearly that in many cases 
it is the efforts of such men who make 
possible the expanding sales of Ameri- 
can products. The experience of the 
automobile men is a in point, 
American automobile makers _ began 
their efforts in the export trade with 
the attempt to sell their machines and 
were not successful, but when they set 
up service stations abroad _ they 
promptly produced very satisfactory re- 
sults. Yet, under the provision re- 
ported by the House, the men conneeted 
with the service stations who were, after 
all, the most important factor in Ameri- 
can automobile salesmanship in foreign 
countries, would not have been affected. 

The House adopted the provision as 
reported by the Ways and Means Con- 
mittee and immediately there was a vio- 
lent protest on the part of American 
Chambers of Commerce in Rio, Havana 
and London. Dr. R. P. Momsen, pres- 
ident of the American Chamber in Rio, 
was in the United States at the time and 
he submitted a protest to the Finance 
Committee of the Senate. 

These protests were confusing to the 
Finance Committee whose members saw 
themselves being criticized by Americans 
in foreign countries for doing what they 
thought would be applauded by such 
Americans. Thereupon they struck the 
whole provision out of the bill. 

Friends of the measure, however, in- 
eluding representatives of the Foreign 
Trade Council and Dr. Momsen, weat 
to Washington and succeeded in getting 
opportunity to explain the matter fully 
to members of the Finance Committee 
and several Senators. 

Senator Jones of Washington, chair- 
man of the powerful Committee on Com- 
merce of the Senate, made a trip 
South America last year and in visits at 
Rio, Montevideo and Buenos Aires had 
become familiar with the problem on the 
spot. Senator Jones introduced a 
amendment covering the situation fully, 
which was called up by Senator Smoot 
and accepted by the Finance Commit- 
tee just before the final fight on the bill 
in the Senate. 

One of the difficulties in securing this 
legislation has been the fact that the 
total amount of income involved was % 
small in the aggregate. The Treasury 
Department has not included it in any 
of the estimates of revenue reduction 
it has submitted to either house of Cor 
gress. The irritation it produced among 
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Americans abroad, however, was a seri- 
ous detriment to the conduct of our 
foreign trade. By this legislation one 
more of the handicaps on American 
Foreign Trade has been removed, and 
a substantial step forward has been 
made possible in the promotion of our 
foreign business. 


GERMAN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE UNDER THE 
DAWES PLAN 


(Continued from page 21) 

nues ran far beyond expectations, and 
far beyond needs. The Reich, the 
States, and the municipalities all had 
too much money. Business, on the other 
hand, was suffering from over-taxation. 
There is good opinion for the view that 
part of the taxation at the beginning 
was on estimates of what future income 
ought to be rather than on realized in- 
come, and that taxation in 1924, espe- 
cially, amounted in many cases to tak- 
ing away capital rather than income. 
This factor of the situation is being 
eorrected. German taxes are in process 
of being reduced—cautiously, and with 
grave concern lest the reduction be too 
great. 

2. It was bad enough to take too 
much money away from business by 
taxation, but if the governing bodies 
had put their surplus back into the com- 
mercial banks, the situation would have 
been much more manageable. Business 
could have borrowed working capital 
again from the banks even at high rates. 
But the funds were put into govern- 
ment controlled banking institutions. 
There are very many such institutions 
in Germany, some under the control of 
the Reich itself, some under the control 
of the States, and some under the mu- 
nicipalities. Definite figures are unob- 
tainable, but there is good authority for 
the view that one-third or more of all 
bank deposits in Germany are in public 
banks. These institutions take private 
deposits, but it is probable that public 
deposits make up the major part of 
the funds at their disposal. 

The use made of these funds by the 
publie institutions is a point on which 
definite data is not available. For the 
most part, however, they appear to have 
used their funds in the most conservative 
manner possible, appreciating that the 
public surpluses were temporary, and 
that, therefore, the institutions holding 
them must keep them highly liquid. They 
have, therefore, largely limited them- 
selves to the purchase of prime bills 
of exchange, to “discounts” rather than 
to “advances” of the sort which German 
banks commonly make to depositing 
customers. The result has been a rela- 
tive excess of funds in the short-term 
money market, and an appalling scare- 
ity of funds available for the slower, 
longer advances which a business man 
might employ in supplementing his 
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working capital. 

3. A further handicap for business 
in the view of a good many German 
authorities grew out of German State 
and municipal loans that have been 
floated abroad, chiefly in the United 
States. The governing bodies already 
had too much money. These loans gave 
them more. They were able to outbid 
business for labor and supplies. They 
thus raised the cost of general industry, 
the more as municipal officials, for 
political reasons, often wished to be 
generous to labor, and were not as 
sagacious or prudent as business men 
would be in their purchases of supplies. 
This is regarded by many in Germany 
as a handicap to the export industries. 
Other German authorities, while admit- 
ting that the export trade was handi- 
capped, still contend that the general 
business situation was not affected be- 
cause the municipalities made trade 
good in the lines where they were buy- 
ing—construction materials and the like. 
The present writer, though agreeing 
with the view of Dr. Schacht, of the 


’ Reichsbank, and others that, while as 


far as possible Germany’s foreign bor- 
rowings should be industrial and com- 
mercial borrowings rather than political 
borrowings, and though agreeing that 
the State and municipal loans did tend 
to intensify the unbalance between 
business and government, and increase 
the proportion of resources in the hands 
of the governing authorities, none the 
less inelines to the view that the State 
and municipal loans were not a major 
element in bringing about the crisis. 

4. The export trade, especially in 
steel and iron, was handicapped not 
only by foreign tariffs, but also by the 
abnormal competition of’ French and 
Belgian iron and steel, where the sink- 
ing of the frane constituted a temporary 
premium on exportation. 

5. There has been a great excess of 
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business enterprisers—too many traders 
and petty merchants in proportion to 
the amount of production. One German 
banker has referred to the crisis of 1925 
as “a purifying crisis” which will clear 
away many of the unneeded traders and 
much of the unneeded overhead expense. 
After the crisis there will probably be 
a higher proportion of laborers and a 
lower proportion of enterprisers and 
managers in Germany. 
The German Money Market 

The last few years in Germany have 
seen extraordinarily high money rates. 
During the latter part of the period 
when the mark was falling so rapidly, 
rates of interest rose to fantastic heights 
in the effort of borrowers to recoup in 
interest rates part of their shrinking 
eapital. During the period when the 
mark was sinking most rapidly, more- 
over, working capital largely disap- 
peared in Germany. Men sought to 
invest their marks in forms which would 
save the value even at the expense of 
liquidity, and real estate, plant, and ma- 
chinery were invested in to an incred- © 
ible extent. A very high percentage of 
German businesses in early 1924 had 
altogether too much of their capital in 
this form. Other circumstances con- 
tributed to a shortage of working capi- 
tal in 1924. Many German business 
men had engaged in a very ill-advised 
speculation against the frane following 
the invasion of the Ruhr, and with the 
rapid and violent recovery of the frane 
which followed the $100,000,000 credit 
extended by American banks to the 
Bank of France, the losses on the part 
of many in Germany, Austria, and other 
continental countries were great. The 
extent of these losses it is impossible to 
measure, but the view has been widely 
held that they contributed in no small 
measure to the shortage of working 
capital in Germany in the period that 
followed. 
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Interest rates in Germany were very 
high in the early period of stabilization 
under the Rentenmark preceding the in- 
auguration of the Dawes Plan. Rates 
of five per cent a month on advances by 
banks to customers were said not to be 
at all uncommon. Rates on customers’ 
advances are not usually published in 
systematic tables. Through much of 
1925 these rates were rarely under 14 
per cent, though an agreed “normal 
rate” of 13.4 per cent was established 
in the autumn of 1925. The latest in- 
formation is that in early March of 
1926 they had eased off to 11.5 per cent. 
The accompanying table contains the 
more commonly published rates. 

Rates on customers’ advances in 1925 
would have been -higher than they 
were, had the German banks, and, for 
that matter, the Reichsbank, not fol- 
lowed the policy of rationing the limited 
supply of credit. Had free competition 
among borrowers been allowed, rates 
would have run substantially above the 
levels that obtained. The banks in an 
effort to keep charges as reasonable as 
possible limited borrowing even on the 
part of very strong customers to what 
was absolutely necessary, so that they 
might have enough to go around. 

In Germany itself during 1924 and 
1925, the new capital in the hands of 
ordinary investors available for taking 
up domestic loans was so limited that 
very few such loans were attempted. 
The old “middle class,” which had been 
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so important a source of capital for 
Germany in pre-war days, was largely 
wiped out in the collapse of the mark. 
The Bourse at Frankfort, in the old 
days, was highly important, in view 
of the large body of retired capitalists 
centering about that city. Today, it 
has little independent significance, and 
looks to the Berlin Bourse to initiate 
most of the price movements. Practic- 
ally all the German securities placed 
were issued in foreign markets. New 
capital was being created chiefly by ac- 
tive business men—and they needed all 
they could get, and more, in their own 
enterprises. 

In a normal money market there is a 
great deal of intereommunication among 
the different departments of the mar- 
ket. If money is abundant in any de- 
partment, it tends to become easier in 
every department. An excess of short- 
term money with a searcity of long- 
term investors’ money ean exist, but the 
flow of short-term money into the long- 
term investment market at least goes 
far enough to mitigate decidedly the 
rigors in the long-term market. If 
money is available for stock market 
purposes, it is almost certain to be avail- 
able to facilitate manufacturing opera- 
tions; and if money is available for 
merchants, it is almost certain to be 
available for manufacturers, assuming 
the credit risk good. In Germany, how- 
ever, the situation has been highly ab- 
normal, and the different departments 
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of the money market have been largely 
insulated from one another. For one 
thing, the surplus funds of the Reich, 
the States, and the municipalities wer, 
deposited, not in the ordinary commer. 
cial banks, but rather in public banks, 
as we have seen. The proportion of 
the deposits of Germany held in public 
institutions as compared with private 
institutions has been variously estimated, 
Mr. S. Parker Gilbert, in his report of 
November 30, 1925, places it at one. 
third or more of all the banking de 
posits in Germany. Herr Fuerstenberg 
places it at over one-half. The same 
opinion has been expressed to the writer 
by another able German banker. Funds 
placed in the public banks have gone 
only to a very slight extent to the finane. 
ing of “work in process” by the manu- 
facturers. 

In connection with the question 
whether municipal loans floated in for- 
eign countries were a benefit to German 
economie life, this question of the ex- 
tent to which the different departments 
of the money market were insulated be- 
came very important. As in favor of 
these loans, it was urged that new ecapi- 
tal coming into Germany would neees- 
sarily relax pressure on German money 
everywhere. This view would naturally 
commend itself to men used to dealing 
with money market problems in London 
and New York. But the answer made 
by German critics of foreign placed 
municipal loans was that such funds did 
not work over into the domestic capital 
market at all, that they were not in 
lieu of loans that would have been 
placed in Germany, that had they not 
been placed, the municipalities would 
simply not have had the additional 
funds, and that no part of them con- 
tributed, therefore, to greater ease for 
other German borrowers. 

Some bankers outside of Germany 
considered the project of lending to the 
German Bourse on stock exchange col- 
lateral, feeling that this would be a safe 
way of putting additional capital into 
Germany which would relax the strain 
for German industry, and at the same 
time avoid the risk of lending directly 
to particular German industries. Others, 
however, laying stress on the lack of 
intercommunication among the different 
departments of the German money mat- 
ket, felt that the only effect of such loans 
would be to facilitate German stock ex 
change speculation without in any way 
relieving the pressure on German funds 
generally. 

The opinion was expressed late 
1925 by certain German bankers thal 
Germany already had more short-term 
funds from foreign banks than she 
could safely make use of, that Germany 
already had an adequate supply o 
funds for quick turn-over, and that ! 
was unsafe to use more foreign funds 
lent on short-time for advances to cus 
tomers for carrying on production 
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Everywhere the opinion was expressed 
that the great need for foreign capital 
in Germany was for working capital in 
the industries, lent directly to the in- 
dustries in co-operation with German 
panks, and lent in long-time, funded, 
form. 

There seemed to be agreement, also 
that the purchase of old, existing securi- 
ties by foreigners would lead to new 
eapital coming into German industry, 
since it would put new funds without 
strings tied to them into the hands of 
German investors or German banks, and 
they would know how to reinvest these 
funds in profitable German industries. 

One potential source of new capital 
for Germany is to be found in the possi- 
bility that the Agent General for Re- 
paration Payments will, under his dis- 
eretionary powers, reinvest substantial 
parts of the funds paid to him under 
the Dawes Plan in German domestic 
securities. There is nothing in the pub- 
lished statements of the Agent General 
for Reparation Payments to indicate 
what his policy will be in this partieu- 
lar. It would seem reasonable that 
while the working capital of German 
industries is so desperately short, and 
while interest rates for working capital 
remain very high, he would conceive it to 
be in the interest both of Germany and 
of the countries that are to receive re- 
parations from Germany to make sub- 
stantial investments of this kind. On 
the other hand, there is no assurance 
that he will feel obliged to do so if 
German industry is being recapitalized 
from other sources. 


Undoubtedly, German industry is 
being recapitalized in part from other 
sourees, and in recent months an in- 
creasing proportion of foreign loans has 
been made to German industry rather 
than to States and municipalities. A 
good deal of study has been given to 
the problem of outside investment in 
German corporate shares, though diffi- 
culties here appear in the reluctance of 
German industry to permit outside par- 
ticipation in German management, and 
in the system of multiple voting of 
corporate shares in Germany which 
makes foreigners uncertain as to the 
extent to which a given amount of stock 
might give them effective voting power. 


There has been a substantial growth 
in savings deposits in Germany. The 
total last September was less than eight 
per cent of the savings deposits before 
the war, but this, apparently, repre- 
sented almost entirely the savings of a 
Single year. It is reasonably to be ex- 
pected that the future growth of savings 
bank deposits in “Germany will make 
very substantial and important additions 
to the capital supply. In addition, the 
easing off in the money market which 
followed the crest of the crisis has made 
Possible the flotation of some new secu- 
Tities in Germany itself. The Prussian 
State Bank has recently issued in Ger- 
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many a substantial block of ten-year 
bonds, and the Staatsbank of Thuringen 
has also placed an issue successfully. 
By March 22, the total issues placed in 
the domestic money market since the 
first of the year had exceeded 150,000,- 
000 reichsmarks, and further substantial 
issues were in process of negotiation. 

In every industry, moreover, there is 
reason to believe that a_ substantial 
volume of profits is being put back into 
business, and that industries are being 
recapitalized out of profits. This pro- 
cess will doubtless continue. 


EXECUTIVES PLAN TRIP 
TO EUROPE 


A group of executives, representing 
some of the largest financial and indus- 
trial houses throughout the country will 
go abroad this summer under the au- 
spices of the American Management 
Association to study European business 
methods, according to an announcement 
by the chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, Sam A. Lewisohn. 


Members of this management mission 
will observe the best practices in pro- 
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duction as well as office, financial, and 
sales management, and labor problems. 
Conferences have been arranged with the 
leading business and industrial execu- 
tives in each city to be visited. 

Government officials, economists, and 
experts on the labor situation will also 
be consulted. An additional point of 
interest in the trip will be the opportu- . 
nity offered to membbers to investigate 
the practical workings of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office and that of the 
secretariat of the League of Nations, 
also in Geneva. The countries to be 
covered by the Mission, in addition to 
England, are Belgium, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, France and Italy. The party 
will leave New York on July 10, and 
will return August 21. 


Open New York Office 


H. O. Stone and Company announce 
the opening of their New York office 
at 150 Broadway, where they will origi- 
nate and distribute both retail and 
wholesale first mortgage bond issues. 
The office is under the management of 
W. G. Ridenour, formerly assistant 
secretary and country sales manager of 
S. W. Straus and Co., New York. 
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Isn’t there someone else in 
your bank who also sees the 
value of keeping up-to-date 
on the latest ideas in adver- 
tising, new business develop- 
ment, operational methods, 
and other phases of banking? 


Someone who would appre- 
ciate a live, stimulating 
periodical filled with articles 
containing ideas on these 
subjects from active 
bankers? 


In short, isn’t there some- 
one else in your bank who 
should be reading THE 


BANKERS MONTHLY reg- 
ularly? 


Why not show pitied the 
coupon? 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY, 
| 536 South Clark St., Chicago 

Enter my subscription to THE BANKERS 
| MONTHLY for one year at $5.00. Send 
| me your bill after I receive the first issue. 
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FINDING NEW MARKETS 
FOR THE BANKS’ SURPLUS 
GROWTH 


(Continued from page 68) 


with the same candor as that vith 
which large corporations are developing 
their public relations. 

Of course, the thing must not bd done 
tactlessly. It is a publicity problem re- 
quiring rare skill. But it can be done, 
and done properly. Like numerous 
other public relations problems of 
banks, it is a matter which should be 
studied thoroughly. I trust that no one 
will interpret this article as a sugges- 
tion that the bank’s “ad writer’ should 
be commissioned to prepare forthwith 
a series of “ads” on credit, or even pre- 
pare a booklet to be mailed indiscrimi- 
nately, and the matter then be dismissed 
as a thing accomplished. 

No, it can’t be done that way. It 
must become a matter of ingrained 
policy of the bank to educate the public 
on the use and abuse of credit. An oc- 
casional advertisement, if well written, 
will accomplish a little, especially if it 
invites a request for a booklet in which 
the subject is competently explained. 
But a few newspaper advertisements 
and one booklet will never be a complete 
public education, because neither will 
reach all the people who need it at the 
psychological time. It is too big and 
far-reaching a subject to be exhausted 
in a small way. It is a matter for 
trained publicity counsel to grapple 
with. 

The far-seeing, progressive bank 
which conducts a broad policy of edu- 
cation to popularize credit, will, in do- 
ing so, popularize itself. It will attract 
friends as does the frank, open indi- 
vidual who is interested in others. Such 
a policy will reap rich rewards for the 
bank which adopts it. 

No less an authority than E.“H. Kit- 
tredge, former president of the Financial 
Advertisers Association, gave expres- 
sion in a public address to the following 
statement, which is deserving of thought- 
ful consideration: 

“Nothing in modern life is a plainer 
evidence of progress than the world- 
wide structure of individual, corporate, 
municipal, national and international 
credit by which the thing we call busi- 
ness is made possible. 


“The twentieth century credit struc- 
ture is a triumph over human error, 
human weakness and human distrust. 
It makes men stronger, not by putting 
things in their hands, not even by put- 
ting things in their minds, but by putting 
things in their hearts. The job of bank- 
ing is not only to conserve credit but to 
mobilize credit and more important still, 
to popularize credit.” 
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